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What's Current in 
Educational Planning 
A Round-Up of Activities Reported 


General concern among laymen as 
well as educators regarding what will 
happen, as a result of war and post-war 
conditions, to public services, especially 
those concerned with the welfare of 
children, is widely noted. 

None but the broadest outlines can 
yet be foreseen of problems to be met 
when war ends and reconstruction, 
moral and spiritual as well as material, 
is begun. One thing, however, seems 
sure—the present school generation will 
decide the problems of maintaining per- 
manent peace and order whether or not 
they have a voice in determining the 
kind of peace it is to be. 

Our responsibility now is one of plan- 
ning educational programs that insure 
to the greatest possible extent that edu- 
cation prepares youth to do well their 
part. Many adjustments in school sup- 
port as well as in the curriculum are un- 
der way, adapting programs to present 
and anticipated needs. Planning for 
the preservation of the objectives under- 
lying public education and the efficient 
development of its processes over the 
present and post-war emergency periods 
cannot be too long neglected nor left to 
chance or to inexperienced planners. 
The progress being made and the plans 
contemplated for further progress fn 
and for school systems and institutions 
seem of real importance at this time. 

Fortunately some noteworthy contri- 
butions to educational planning have 
been developed during the past few 
months. They include increased interest 
in general planning, particularly on the 


part of States; issuance of a variety of 
publications, books, pamphlets, maga- 
zine articles; formation of planning com- 
missions or committees and activities of 
individuals, groups and institutions de- 
voted to the study and discussion of post- 
war problems as a basis for planning or 
for considering proposed plans intelli- 
gently. 


Activities of Nation-Wide 
Interest 


The National Resources Planning 
Board issued its 1942 report, National 
Resources Development, which includes 
a chapter entitled “Equal Access to Edu- 
cation.” The chapter is an important 
contribution to educational planning 
since the report as a whole is generally 
considered an authoritative announce- 
ment of the Administration’s policy on 
Nation-wide post-war development. Fol- 
lowing a brief background discussion of 
the origin and development of public 
education in the United States in rela- 
tion to changing social conditions, 15 
recommendations are made for educa- 
tion in the post-war period. When we 
have “full employment the Nation can 
afford to provide the kind and quality 
of education needed by children, youth 
and adults, to give equal access to all 
who need or desire it.” The following 
are the recommendations, each of which 
is accompanied in the report by a dis- 
cussion of the present situation and sig- 
nificant needs for improvement. 


(Turn to page 20) 
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ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


EDUCATION FoR Victory replaced School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. EDUCATION FOR 
Victory started March 3, 1942, with 
Volume 1, No. 1. 

Frequent requests are received by the 
U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EpUCATION FOR 
Victory. Such material may be re- 
printed without special permission, 
When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. S. Office of Education to serve all edu- 
cational fields as widely as possible 
during these wartimes. It brings to 
educational leaders important official 
announcements; current reports on 
emergency programs; statements, and 
plans of various Federal Government 
agencies vital to education, and other 
material, 





Schools Asked to Join in Nation- 
wide Save Food Campaign 


The following statement has been sent to chief State school officers by 
Commissioner Studebaker: 


Stringent food shortages brought about by war are well known. War 
Food Administrator Marvin Jones asks the assistance of the schools in a 
continuing Food Conservation Campaign. I hope you can give wide cir- 
culation to the following a t. Any other action which you and 
your staff can take to promote a food conservation program that reaches 
the home will constitute a most desirable war service. 





Announcement 
School Cooperation in Food Conservation Campaign 


The schools are asked to join in the Nation-wide campaign to save food. 
How they can help was presented in September 1 EpucaTIon ror Victory fea- 
ture article “Food Conservation—A Cooperative Job for All Teachers and 
Pupils” which suggests methods of helping with this national problem through 
regular curricular and extracurricular work. 

The amount of food wasted is a challenge to our best educational efforts. 
Incredible as it may seem, approximately one-fourth of the food harvested 
in the United States is wasted by the farmer, the distributor and the cook. 
Facts reveal that an average of 15 percent of the food that enters the home 
leaves by way of the garbage can. That is equivalent to throwing away 
three meals—1 day’s food every week! No one personally feels guilty be- 
cause the waste is not in pound and bushel quantities but in dabs of butter, 
bits of meat, pieces of bread, a few lettuce leaves. The amount of accumu- 
lated waste is shocking. 

Daily habits are hard to change. Only by frequent and meaningful re- 
minders can our table manners and food prejudices be influenced, our 
methods of cooking improved. One poster, one essay, one survey on home 
waste will not be enough. Teachers are urged to use all possible means of 


promoting food conservation. 











WPB Actions 


Recent announcements of the War 
Production Board include the following 
of interest to schools: 


Fountain Pens and Pencils 


To implement production of fountain 
pens, mechanical pencils, pen nibs and 
wood cased pencils and pen holders for 
essential requirements the War Produc- 
tion Board announces revision of Order 
L-227 and issuance of Orders L-227-a 
and L-227-b. 

Production of fountain pens, mechan- 
ical pencils and pen nibs for general 
distribution will be on the basis of a 
certain percentage of each producer’s 
1941 production. After October 1, 1943, 
a manufacturer may now make fountain 
pens, each quarter, to the extent of 5% 
percent of the steel pen nib fountain pens, 
7% percent of the gold pen nib fountain 
pens, and may produce 5 percent of the 


mechanical pencils and 18% percent of 
the pen nibs he produced during 194]. 


Photographic and 
Projection Equipment - 


Production and distribution of photo- 
graphic and projection equipment, ac- 
cessories and parts now permitted to be 
made have been brought under restric- 
tive controls because of the limited 
amounts of scarce materials available, 
the War Production Board has an- 
nounced. The action was taken with 
the issuance of Order L-267, 

Delivery of equipment produced for 
other than preferred orders will be sub- 
ject to approval on Form WPB-1319. In 
authorizing deliveries special considera- 
tion will be given to the needs of Fed- 
eral, State, and Municipal Government 
departments and agencies, war plants, 
war research, hospitals, physicians, med- 
ical technicians, educational institutions 
for yocational training, and printing and 
publishing industries. 
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Physical Performance Levels 


For High-School Girls 


Adequate physical performance tests 
for high-school girls were not available 
at the time the U. S. Office of Education 
manual, Physical Fitness through Physi- 
cal Education for the Victory Corps, was 
prepared. The Office, therefore, invited 
the Research Committee * of the National 
Section on Women’s Athletics of the 
American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation to devise 
a battery of such tests and to prepare 
suitable scoring tables for Nation-wide 
use. 


The tests chosen include: (1) the 
standing broad jump, the basketball 
throw for distance and the modified po- 
tato race, as measures of ability to con- 
trol body movement in accomplishing a 
useful purpose; (2) sit-ups, modified pull- 
ups, and modified push-ups as measures 
of the strength of the arms, shoulder 
girdle, and abdominal muscles; (3) the 
10 second squat-thrust as a measure of 
agility; and (4) the 30 second squat- 
thrust as a partial measure of endurance. 

These tests require no elaborate equip- 
ment. They are simple to administer. A 
large number of girls may be tested at one 
time. All eight tests may be given in two 
class periods, so the testing need not in- 
terfere with the instructional program. 
The tests are interesting to high-school 
girls and provide an opportunity for self- 
evaluation in a variety of types of physi- 
cal performance. 


The tests were administered to 20,021 
girls from 87 high schools located in 16 
States, representing every geographic di- 
vision. For each test the records of the 
25 schools having the highest mean scores 
were used as the basis for the scoring 
tables. Thus, the scoring tables repre- 
sent the range of performance to be 
expected among high-school girls who 
have had adequate or superior instruc- 
tion, practice, and motivation in the 
skills of physical education. 

The scales are so arranged that a scale- 
score of 50 corresponds to the average 
performance expected in any high school. 


1Committee Membership: Eleanor Meth- 
eny, University of Southern California, chair- 
man; Carolyn Bookwalter, University of 
Indiana; Aileen Carpenter, University of 
Texas; Anna Espenschade, University of Cali- 
fornia; Ruth Glassow, University of Wis- 
consin; Pauline Hodgson, University of 
California; Marion Purbeck, State Street 
High School, Hackensack, N. J.; Elizabeth 
Rodgers, LaCrosse Wisconsin State Teachers 
College. 


It should, be noted, however, that this 
does not imply that every girl in the high 
school should expect to make a scale- 
score of 50 or better. In the typical 
high school, scores of 67 or better should 
be made by about one-sixth of the girls, 
and scores of 50 or better by about one- 
half of the girls. Approximately one- 
sixth of the girls will make scores of less 
than 34. 

The tests should be administered at 
the beginning of the semester and the 
average scale score for the school for 
each test found. If the average scale- 
score is less than 50 in certain tests, ad- 
ditional emphasis should be placed on 
those activities in the regular physical 
education program which relate to the 
type of performance tested. (For ex- 
ample, if the average scale-score for sit- 
ups is low, additional emphasis should 
be placed on those activities which help 
develop abdominal strength. If the av- 
erage scale-score in the standing broad 
jump is low, additional emphasis should 
be placed on activities in which running 
and jumping play a prominent part.) 
The tests should be given again at the 
end of the semester. The success of the 
physical aspects of the physical educa- 
tion program will be measured in terms 
of increase in average scale-score for the 
school. 


Each girl should find her own scale- 
scores and evaluate her own performance 
in relation to that of the group. It 
should be emphasized that it is not de- 
sirable to urge all girls to try to reach a 
set standard of performance in any type 
of activity, no matter how beneficial that 
activity may be. Each girl has her own 
individual abilities and constitution 
which set the ceilings for her perform- 
ances. It is a part of the educational 
process for each girl to recognize the 
existence of her own limitations as she 
constantly strives to improve to the best 
of her ability. Therefore, when the tests 
are repeated she should measure her 
success only in terms of the number of 
scale points she has improved, not in 
terms of her absolute level of perform- 
ance. 


The Committee asks that each high- 
school teacher using these tests during 
the coming school year send copies of 
her records to the Chairman, Dr. Eleanor 
Metheny, University of Southern Cali- 


fornia, Los Angeles. Blanks for this pur- 
pose will be provided on request. These 
records will be used to further modify 
and improve the scoring tables and to 
help determine the amounts of improve- 
ment which may be expected in one 
semester from girls who start at the 
various levels of the scale for each type 
of activity. 

A more detailed discussion of the con- 
struction, use, and interpretation of these 
scoring tables will’be found in the Octo- 
ber issue of the Journal of Health and 
Physical Education. 


Directions for Giving Tests 


1. Administer the tests only to girls 
who have been approved for strenuous 
exercise by the health examining agency 
in the school. Girls restricted in activity 
for any reason (heart, postoperative, 
hernia, recent illness, structural defects) 
should not be permitted to take the tests. 

2. Do not permit any girl to take the 
tests during her menstrual period. 

3. Explain, demonstrate, and give op- 
portunity for practicing the tests during 
at least one class period prior to the 
testing. Stress form rather than maxi- 
mum performance during the practice 
period. 

4. If all tests are to be given in two 
class periods, the following grouping is 
recommended: 


First day 
*Push-ups. 
Standing broad jump. 
*Sit-ups. 
*10-second squat-thrust. 
Second day 
Pull-ups (or straddle pull-up). 
Potato-race. 
*30-second squat-thrust. 


*Partner formation. One girl takes the 
test while her partner counts the number of 
exercises completed. They then exchange 
positions and the second girl takes the test 
while the first girl counts. 


Descriptions of Tests of 
General Body Coordination 


1. Standing Broad Jump 

Use outdoor jumping pit if available. 
If jumping indoors, use mats laid end 
to end. Time will be saved in outdoor 
jumping if numbered markers are set 
up at intervals of 1 foot along the side 
of the pit. In indoor jumping, parallel 


lines are marked across the mats at 
intervals of 1 foot, numbering them 0, 
1, 2, etc. 

The jumper stands with toes on 0 line 
and jumps forward from both feet as 
far as possible to a landing on both 
feet. In preparing to jump, the girl may 








rock back and forth but may not lift 
either foot clear of the ground. Both 
jump and landing must be made with 
both feet. 

Distance is measured from 0 line to the 
back of the heel print nearest the start- 
ing line (or to print made by buttocks 
if girl loses balance and sits back). Three 
trials are given and the best is recorded. 


SCORE: Length of jump in feet and 
inches. 


2. Basketball Throw 


Mark parallel lines on the floor at in- 
tervals of 5 feet. Number the lines 0, 
5, 10, 15, etc. 

The thrower stands one step behind 
the 0 line. She throws the ball (an of- 
ficial basketball, properly inflated) as far 
as possible using any type of one or two 
hand throw (preferably a one hand over- 
arm, side-arm or hook to get distance). 
She may take one step forward as she 
throws. Both feet must remain behind 
the starting line until the ball has left 
her hands. 

Two observers are stationed at the ap- 
proximate distance which the girl has 
thrown in practice. As the ball strikes 
the floor, the observers move quickly 
to the spot where the ball hits. They 
note in which zone the ball landed and 
whether it is 1, 2, 3, or 4 feet past the 
zone line. Three trials are given and 
the best is recorded. 


SCORE: Length of the distance in feet 
which the ball traveled in the air. 


3. Potato Race. 


Draw two lines on the floor 30 feet 
apart. Place two small blocks of wood 
(approximately 2’’ x 2’’ x 4’’) just be- 
yond the second line. 

The runner stands behind the first 
line. On the signal, “Are you ready?” 
(pause) “Go!,” she runs to the second 
line, picks up one block of wood, runs 
back to the first line and places (not 
throws) the block behind the line; she 
then runs back to the second line, picks 
up the second block of wood and runs 
back to the first line, finishing as she 
crosses the line with the block in her 
hand. Two trials are given and the best 
one is recorded. (Time will be saved by 
having girls start alternately from the 
first and second lines as this makes it 
unnecessary to move the blocks between 
runners). 


SCORE: Time in seconds and fifths of 
seconds from the starting signal until 
the runner crosses the line on her sec- 
ond round trip. 
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Description of Tests of Arm and 2. Pull-Up 


Shoulder Girdle Strength 


1. Push-Ups? 

The student lies face down on the floor 
with body straight and legs together. 
She bends her knees to a right angle and 
places her hands on the floor at shoul- 
der level. She pushes up to a position in 
which the arms are straight and the 
weight is supported entirely on the 
hands and knees. Her body must be in 
a straight line from head to knees; she 
must not bend her hips or round or hol- 
low her back. Next she bends her arms 
until her chest touches the floor. Legs 
or waist should not be permitted to touch. 
The weight continues to be supported 
by the arms and knees. The entire 
exercise is repeated as many times as 
possible. 


SCORE: The number of times the body 
is pushed up. 


2See illustration, Journal of Health and 
Physical Education, January 1943, p. 16. 




















Place 3’6’’ from the floor a horizontal 
bar or one arm of parallel bars or any 
securely supported rod. The student 
grasps the bar with both hands, palms 
upward, bends her arms and moves close 
to the bar and at the same time she ex- 
tends her legs under the bar until the 
body is in a straight line from knees to 
shoulders. She extends her arms fully, 
bends her knees to a right angle and 
keeps her feet on the floor. Her body 
should now be in a straight line from 
shoulders to knees and parallel to the 
floor. The weight is supported by the 
hands and feet. From this starting 
position, she pulls up with her arms 
until her chest touches the bar. Her 
body moves from the knees and must not 
bend at the hips or round or hollow the 
back. She returns to extended arm po- 
sition. She repeats as many times as 
possible. 

SCORE: The number of times the body 
is pulled up to chest-bar position, 


‘Ibid. p. 17. 
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NoTE.—If it is not possible to secure a 
bar, the Straddle Pull-up may be substi- 
tuted for the Pull-up. 


Alternate. Straddle Pull-Up‘ 

Partner formation, with partners of 
approximately the same height. The 
girl to be tested lies on her back with body 
and legs straight and arms upstretched. 
Her partner stands astride and facing 
the subject with her feet at the approxi- 
mate level of the subject’s waist. The 
subject and her partner hook or grasp 
fingers with the subject’s palms toward 
her face. The partner stands erect and 
the subject keeps her heels on the floor 
and pulls up with her arms until her 
chest contacts firmly the insides of her 
partner’s thighs. The body must be 
straight from heels to shoulders. The 
subject returns to the starting position. 
She repeats the exercise as many times 
as possible. (This exercise should be 
continuous. The subject should not re- 
lax and rest on the floor between pull- 
ups). 


* Ibid. 





SCORE: The number of times the body 
is pulled up to chest-thigh position. 


Description pf Tests of 
Abdominal Strength 
1. Sit-Up 


The student lies on her back with her 
feet separated two to two and a half 
feet and her legs straight. She places 
her hands on the back of her neck with 
fingertips touching and rests her elbows 
on the floor. A partner places her hands 
on her ankles and holds her heels in con- 
tact with the floor during the exercise. 
The subject sits up to vertical position, 
turns her trunk to left, touches her right 
elbow to her left knee and returns to the 
starting position. The finger tips of both 
hands must remain in contact behind 
the neck throughout the exercise but the 
back may be rounded and the head and 
elbows brought forward in sitting up and 
in touching the knee. Both knees must 
be on the floor. She then repeats the 


exercise alternating sides. 


SCORE: Number of times the girl raises 
herself from a lying to a sitting position. 


Description of Test of 
durance 

1. Squat-Thrust 

From a standing position the student 
(1) takes a deep knee bend placing her 
hands on the floor in front of her feet 
in a squat-rest position; (2) jumps and 
extends her legs backward to a front 
leaning rest position, with the body rest- 
ing on hands and toes; (3) returns to 
squat rest position; (4) stands erect, 
head up. In the front leaning rest posi- 
tion the back must not sway or hollow, 
nor should the hips be raised above the 
line of the back. Repeat as many times 
as possible in the time allowed. 
SCORE: Number of complete exercises 
plus extra quarter movements made in 
time limit. 

NotTe.—This exercise is used two different 
times, the first for 10 seconds and the second 
for 30 seconds. In the latter test it will be 


helpful to the girls if the teacher indicates 
the end of each 10-second period. 


The committee takes this means to ex- 
press its appreciation of the Bureau of 
Cooperative Research of the University 
of Indiana’s financial assistance with the 
Statistical work necessary in computing 
these standards of the high-school 
teachers’ voluntary assistance in admin- 
istering the tests to their classes, and of 
members of the Epsilon Chapter of Delta 
Psi Kappa, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia’s additional statistical service. 


School Bus Conserva- 
tion Urged by ODT 


School busses may not be used to 
transport students to athletic games, 
State or county fairs, or similar events, 
the Office of Defense Transportation has 
announced. In explaining that ODT 
policies governing the use of school 
busses were designed to assure that 
transportation for school children would 
be available for the duration of the war, 
Joseph B. Eastman, Director, stated: 

“Present equipment must be made to 
last so that necessary service for the 
greatest number of children over the 
longest period of time is provided. Very 
little new equipment can be made avail- 
able. With school busses wearing out, 
nonessential service at this time obvi- 
ously would be at the expense of essen- 
tial school transportation in the future. 
The present critical shortage of heavy- 
duty bus tires, in addition to the scarcity 
of gasoline, parts, and the vehicles them- 
selves, makes it imperative that every 
mile of unnecessary travel be eliminated. 
Only through the utmost conservation 
can we be certain that children will not 
be compelled to stay away from school 
because of the lack of school busses to 
transport them.” 
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Extension of Book Service to 
Government Departments 


The Public Library of the District of 
Columbia has extended its book service 
to various departments of the Federal 
Government. A war impetus to this 
service has come from the longer work- 
week, reducing available leisure time of 
Government employees, as well as from 
restrictions on transportation. More- 
over, since Government is the principal 
occupation in the National Capital, 
special service to Federal agencies and 
their personnel has been considered an 
important and logical function of the 
Public Library. 

After contacts with employee counse- 
lors by the consultant in adult education 
to explain the available extension serv- 
ices of the Public Library, and to as- 
certain what sort of service employees 
might like, books have been selected to 
meet their particular needs. The books 
then have been charged for 3 months and 
delivered to the Government agency, 
which assumed responsibility for their 
delivery and return. A representative 
of the library, on occasion, has assisted 
in setting up the collection, explaining a 
simple charging routine. Since the 
agency assumes charge of book circula- 
tion, it reports this record to the library. 
The books have been housed usually in 
the office of the employee counselor or 
recreation director in the respective Gov- 
ernment buildings. Urgent requests for 
specific titles have been met by mail. 

The book collections thus loaned for 
the use of Government workers have 
included items which circulate (e. g. 
supplementary study material, technical 
manuals, general fiction and nonfiction) 
and noncirculating books designed to be 
read within a building by workers when 
not on duty. 

Among the results noted by the con- 
sultant in adult education at the Public 
Library have been (a) evident appreci- 
ation of this type of extension service, 

(b) broadening of acquaintance with the 
library and its resources, (c) enlarging 
the outlook of the staff, (d@) promotion of 
goodwill, and (e) making the Public 
Library a factor in the life of many new- 
comers to Washington. 


Canteen Served by Volunteers 


The Book Canteen, located in the cen- 
tral building of the New York Public Li- 


brary at Fifth Avenue and Forty-Second 
Street is one place in New York City 
where an enlisted or commissioned man 
or woman in the service of the Allied Na- 
tions may relax in a quiet atmosphere 
to read, browse, or write letters, accord- 
ing to a recent issue of Branch Library 
Book News. 

Since the opening of the room last 
winter, it has been used especially by 
the Merchant Marine men. The books 
in demand are those which seem to be 
momentarily popular with service peo- 
ple in general. The publicity chairman 
of the Book Canteen reports that service 
women appear to favor current war 
books, travel, history, and books on the 
post-war world. The canteen is served 
by volunteers, who have also been help- 
ful in assisting out-of-town service peo- 
ple to select places to visit and things to 
see in New York. 


Want to Write for List? 


The American Library Association 
Committee on Aid to Libraries in War 
Areas has moved its offices from the 
University of Rochester Library to the 
Library of Congress Annex, according to 
a recent announcement by Harry M. 
Lydenberg, director of the A. L. A. Inter- 
national Relations Board. 

At present, the Committee is interested 
primarily in acquiring current issues and 
long runs of American scholarly and sci- 
entific periodicals, to be jised in restock- 
ing libraries in foreign countries after 
the war. The executive assistant of the 
Committee states that it expects to be 
called upon not only to help in the res- 
toration of those libraries which have 
been destroyed, but also to aid many 
which have been unable to keep their 
files up to date due to wartime condi- 
tions. 

Although the Committee has received 
a grant for the purchase of current 
periodicals, it is seeking to acquire addi- 
tional material through gifts from li- 
braries, individuals, and firms. A list of 
the periodicals considered to be the most 
valuable for the Committee’s purpose 
has been prepared and is available to 
anyone interested. 


Packet Distribution Resumed 


Word has been received from the Of- 
fice of War Information that its distribu- 
tion of packet exhihits of popular Gov- 


ernment publications to about 5,000 
public, college, and university libraries 
has been resumed with Packet No. 20 for 
September. 


Senator’s Papers Presented to 
Congressional Library 


Senator George William Norris, of 
Nebraska, whose long service in the 
United States Senate came to a close 
last year, has presented his papers to the 
Library of Congress, according to a recent 
announcement by Archibald MacLeish, 
the Librarian of Congress. More than 
100,000 items are included in the Sena- 
tor’s gift, which comprises one of the 
largest manuscript collections in the 
Library, Mr. MacLeish said. For most of 
the years since 1900, the collection con- 
tains source material on the political and 
social history of the United States as re- 
flected in the work of this veteran legis- 
lator who came to Congress when Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was president and re- 
mained there for 40 years. According to 
the Librarian, access to the papers at 
present is permitted only to those who 
have the consent of Senator Norris. 


Cards for Microfilms 


The Library of Congress has begun 
the issue of printed cards for microfilm 
copies of books in the Library, according 
to recent announcement from the Office 
of the Secretary. These cards are 
printed for use in the catalogs of the 
Library and for distribution to other 
libraries in the same manner and at 
the same cost as cards for books in the 
Library of Congress. Some of the cards 
for microfilms have been printed from 
copy supplied cooperatively by other 
libraries. 


Concise Statement of American 
Librarianship 


The American Library Association re- 
cently published Public Libraries in the 
Life of the Nation, by Beatrice Sawyer 
Rossell. The book attempts a concise 
statement of American librarianship of 
interest to young people considering pub- 
lic library service as a possible profession. 

The material is presented in two sec- 
tions. The first describes outstanding 
examples of public library service today; 
the second indicates the kind of work 
that prospective librarians might expect 
to do in directing various types of librar- 
ies. The book aims to introduce librar- 
ianship in such a way that people who 
might make a definite contribution to 
the profession would become acquainted 
with its rewards, 
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HIGH-SCHOOL 


Round the Country with the HSVC 


The War Savings investments of stu- 
dents at Endicott-Union High School 
(New York) are paying big dividends. 
Under the leadership of George Forbes, 
director of the Endicott High-School 
Victory Corps, the students initiated a 
drive last term to “buy” and name a 
fighter plane through the purchase of 
War Stamps and Bonds. In August they 
learned that their plane, the “Endicott 
Special,” had downed three Japanese 
bombers and a fighter on its maiden 
combat flight over New Guinea. The 
captain in command of the “Special” 
asked newspaper men to “tell the Endi- 
cott kids she’s a grand little ship.” 

The “Special” is one of 3 Airacobra 
fighters financed by Endicott students. 
The original drive proved so infectious, 
that the 8 other schools in the system 
added $157,000 to the $124,000 raised by 
the High School. Endicott boys and 
girls, inspired by the news of their “own” 
plane, have nearly completed the pur- 
chase of a fourth plane through savings 
out of summer vacation earnings. 


ve 


Baltimore schools plan to strengthen 
their Victory Corps organizations, either 
by bringing in greater numbers of stu- 
dents or introducing new types of activ- 
ity, or both. The corps program will 
be put into the curriculum of Southern 
High School this year, and assembly 
programs will be used for corps work. 
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Baton Rouge Junior High School (La.) 
ranked high on the score of both the 
quantity and the quality of wartime ac- 
tivities carried on last year. Not only 
was the school one of those to go over 
the top in its bomber campaign, but each 
of the nine departments of instruction 
contributed to either the war or home- 
front effort. 

The home economics department 
sewed for the Red Cross and the Hard- 
ing Field Hospital, as well as made the 
flags and banners for the school’s Junior 
ROTC unit and Victory Corps and caps 
for all corps members. The mathe- 





matics department stressed the mathe- 
matics of modern business as a founda- 
tion for future needs, and mathematics 
of measurement for those who plan to 
pursue engineering courses. The social- 
science department made vocational 
guidance booklets that were used by the 
State supervisor of vocational guidance 
throughout the State in introducing the 
course, 

Model planes for the Navy, chairs 
made of scrap lumber for the Navy 
Mothers’ Club, and ash trays made from 
tin cans for soldiers in hospitals were 
among the projects of the manual arts 
department, which also had a class in 
current aviation. Fifty members of the 
HSVC assisted at the Victory Park 
Playground, and the corps took active 
part in the scrap-metal and fat cam- 
paigns, collected 700 magazines to place 
in service centers, collected 15 pounds of 
old silk hose, sold 3,000 pounds of waste 
paper, and took part as a group in many 
civic enterprises. 
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The South Carolina Department of 
Public Instruction publishes a statistical 
summary of student participation in the 
High-School Victory Corps during the 
school year 1942-43. We reprint here 
the total numbers of students who en- 
gaged in Victory Corps activities. (Many 
students engaged in several of the 
different activities and the same student 
would of course be counted in each activ- 
ity in which he participated.) 


General Victory Corps_-_..-.--.------ 38, 601 
ORE CITIOD dintittinnduasgnonnnenan 4, 430 
PO eee | 
oe Tn ae Se 
Production Service.................. 7,936 
Community Service........_.._.__...-. 18, 266 
Group Counseling--_............---.. 60, 472 
Individual Counseling..-.....___---- 30, 259 
Pre-flight Aeronautics............... 2, 871 
Refresher or Pre-induction 

PR dtarccantininnennmnses 5, 884 
Fundamentals of Electricity........- 2, 402 
Fundamentals of Radio__........---- 935 
Fundamentals of Machines__...---_- 1,992 
Fundamentals of Shopwork.._....-- 6, 807 


Fundamentals of Automotive 
aii cnc ak sis cecil ate eesti 807 
Physics (emphasizing pre-induction 
materials) 





VICTORY CORPS 


Army and Navy Orientation 
Tours for Educators 


Approximately 150 educational leaders 
representing practically all States of 
the Union now have had firsthand ac- 
quaintance with the Army and Navy. 
practices on induction, classification, 
and training as a result of orientation 
tours sponsored by the Victory Corps 
National Policy Committee. 

Recognizing that the Army and Navy 
have become the principal clients for 
the graduates of American high schools, 
the National Policy Committee agreed 
that educational leaders would benefit 
from personal observation of the armed 
forces in action. Proposals urging camp 
visits for educators were forwarded to 
the War Department and Navy Depart- 
ment. Both services acceded to the re- 
quest. Plans for the tours in the Army 
camps were developed by the Civilian 
Pre-Induction Training Branch. Invi- 
tations were extended through coopera- 
tion of the chief State school officers in 
each State. 


Centers Visited 


Following is a list of the centers vis- 
ited by educational leaders between 
August 17 and September 24: 


1st Service Command—Boston Induc- 
tion Center; Fort Devens. 

2d Service Command—New York City 
Induction Center; Ft. Dix; Ft. Mon- 
mouth. 

3d Service Command—Baltimore In- 
duction Center; Aberdeen Proving 
Ground; Camp Meade. 

4th Service Command—Camp Wheeler. 

5th Service Command—Ft. Benjamin 
Harrison; Ft. Knox. 

6th Service Command and Ninth Naval 
District—Camp Grant; Chicago Pier, 
Great Lakes Training Station. 

ith Service Command—Jefferson Bar- 
racks, Ft. Leonard Wood; Ft. Snelling; 
Ft. Logan; Ft. Leavenworth; Ft. Dodge. 

8th Service Command—Camp Bowie. 

9th Service Command—Camp Roberts; 
Vancouver Barracks. 


Educators who attended the orienta- 
tion tours expressed the belief that the 
experience would help them in develop- 
ing plans for improving school coopera- 
tion in the preparation of boys for mili- 
tary and naval service. 
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American Education 
Week 


American Education Week, November 
7-13, affords an opportunity for corre- 
lated Communication Arts work. Dis- 
cussions in English and speech classes, 
student speakers in assemblies and over 
the school’s public address systems, spe- 
cial radio or assembly programs, posters, 
films will all help to make the week a 
meaningful one. Libraries will find this 
a time for a special display. Cooperative 
planning by all the arts concerned will 
make for the most effective results. 

American Education Week is also a 
good time to inform the public about the 
many wartime adaptations made by the 
high school. The Communication Arts 
can find ways of reporting the new pre- 
induction courses and other features of 
wartime curricular activity. 

The Information Director of the High- 
School Victory Corps would appreciate 
hearing from schools which plan a Com- 
munication Arts program based on 
American Education Week. Please send 
reports to the U. S. Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, 
Dc: 


Communication Arts 
Teaching Aids 


The Victory Corps Reading List pub- 
lished by the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English contains books, mainly re- 
cent, on issues of the war, preparation 
for military service, and activities on 
the home front. 

“I commend it to its readers as a timely 
and valuable contribution to the grow- 
ing body of reference aids for the High- 
School Victory Corps,” writes Commis- 
sioner Studebaker in the foreword. 
Teachers may obtain a copy of the list 
from the National Council of Teachers 
of English, 211 West 68 Street, Chicago, 
Ill. Individual copies sell for 10 cents. 
In quantities of 10 or more the price is 
5 cents a copy. . 


vc 


A Wartime Playlist for High-School 
Dramatics Directors has just been pub- 
lished by the National Thespian Drama- 
tic Honor Society for High Schools. It 
was prepared by a national committee of 


high-school dramatics teachers under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Earl W. Blank. 
High-school dramatics directors will find 
this annotated list of one act and full 
length plays, radio scripts, and patriotic 
pageants a valuable aid in planning a 
year’s dramatics program. Copies of the 
list may be obtained from the National 
Thespian Dramatic Honor Society for 
High Schools, College Hill Station, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 





The Flying Train- 


ing Command 


With this article on the Flying Train- 
ing Command, we begin a new series on 
the Army Air Forces written for Victory 
Corps Air Service Division members. 

In July 1943, the Flying Training Com- 
mand was merged with the Technical 
Training Command to form the Air 
Forces Training Command. The work 
of the Technical Training Command will 
be the subject of the next article in this 
series. 


When the United States discovered a 
war on her hands, and few warplanes in 
her skies, a new command was born to 
set the props in motion for the Army 
Air Forces, 

The Flying Training Command came 
into being to accept a staggering job on 
which may well rest the fate of the 
world’s democracies... Its responsibility is 
to provide training for the pilots, navi- 
gators, bombardiers, and gunners neces- 
sary to smother the Axis. Its alumni 
already have blasted German, Japanese, 
and Italian installations in every theater 
of war. But the remainder of the Air 
Forces “team” that will compose the 
victory-bound “varsity” is still in the 
classrooms and the training planes that 
roar day and night over a vast chain of 
air-schools stretching from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and from the Gulf to the 
Canadian border. 





In March 1939, Kelly and Randolph 
Fields, Tex., had the distinction of being 
the Nation’s only two flying training 
centers. Annually, an average of 500 
pilots were graduated. 

In 1941, the order was for 12,000 flying 
trainees from 45 fields. The quota later 
was upped to 30,000 men per year, later 
to 40,000 to 50,000, 65,000 and now to 
—?! 

To meet the challenge, thousands of 
workers—both military and civilian—in 
all parts of the Nation, overnight trans- 
formed desert and swamp into training 
fields. Civilian flying concerns were 
called upon to utilize existing facilities in 
primary instruction for the Army. And 
today, with America’s sky-might felt by 
every enemy, the program continues to 
expand under the guidance of a staff that 
fills the five top floors of a 12-story build- 
ing in the downtown section of Fort 
Worth, Tex. Here, in the heart of the 
Nation’s aircrew “belt,” is Headquarters, 
Air Forces Training Command. Dean of 
the system is Maj. Gen. Barton K. Yount, 
commanding general of the Air Forces 
Training Command. 


Three Training Centers 


In order to expedite administrative 
action and procedure in the tremendous 
program, the country has been divided 
geographically by imaginary lines that 
split the broad expanses of the United 
States into three training centers. The 
Eastern Center begins at the Atlantic 
Coast and extends from the tip of Florida 
to the heart of Louisiana and from 
Maine to Wisconsin. The Central Cen- 
ter takes in the middle of the country, 
extending from North Dakota and Min- 
nesota south through the Middle West 
to the Gulf of Mexico. The Western 
Center includes the western edge of 
Texas and all the States including and 
lying west of New Mexico, Colorado, 
Wyoming, and Montana. 

The Air Forces Training Command 
offers to the cadet a tuition-free scholar- 
ship worth from $25,000 to $30,000. 
Eighty percent of those accepted for air 
crew schooling now spend 700 hours in 
academic and military training at civil- 
ian-operated colleges. Then they go to 
a classification center where experts de- 
termine the sky-job for which they are 
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best suited by aptitude and experience— 
pilot, navigator, or bombardier. From 
classification, the cadet enters a pre- 
flight school where for 9 weeks he is con- 
ditioned physically and mentally for the 
rigorous program that lies ahead. 

The pilot trainee solos a monoplane or 
bi-winged “PT’”’ (primary trainer) at ele- 
mentary school; at basic school he meets 
real power and acquaints himself with 
instrument and cross-country flying, and 
at advanced school he wins his wings in 
the single-engine AT-6, or in the twin- 
engine AT-9 or AT-17. At advanced, 
the future fighter pilot also learns to fire 
his plane’s fixed machine guns and is 
introduced to combat equipment in the 
form of a P-40, P-38, P-39, or P-47. 
Graduates of twin-engine advanced 
schools move to Flying Training Com- 
mand Pilot Transition schools where they 
meet the potent B-25 and B-26 medium 
bombers, or the B-24 and B-17 heavy 
bombers. At navigation schools of the 
Flying Training Command, cadets learn 
to get a bomber “there” and to “bring her 
back” through night and storm, and over 
strange terrain. Bombardiers meet the 
famous Army Air Forces bombsight and 
drop hundreds of practice missiles on 
targets marked out on the ground below. 
Gunners fire skeet, learn to operate flex- 
ible machine guns, and how to handle the 
turrets that swing them onto the enemy. 

There are also schools for women ferry 
pilots, for West Point cadets, for Negro 
pilots, for glider pilots, liaison pilots, and 
observers. Recently initiated are Cen- 
tral Instructors Schools where the Com- 
mand’s teachers “learn to teach” flying, 
bombardiering, and gunnery. 

The Air Forces Training Command has 
created a veritable League of Nations for 
men of the aircrew-fraternity. Not only 
has the youth of this country won its 
wings, but representatives of Great 
Britain, China, Free France, Holland, 
Yugoslavia, and many South American 
republics likewise have been students in 
the Command’s various schools. 


The Command's Responsibilities 


General Yount recently summed up the 
Command’s serious responsibilities in 
these words: 

“The job of the Air Forces Training 
Command is to produce by a course of 
training the hundreds of thousands of 
pilots, bombardiers, navigators, aerial 
gunners and observers that are and will 
be needed by the Army Air Forces for this 
war. The raw material that comes to 
this Command in the form of healthy and 
intelligent young Americans, born with 
a heritage of initiative and a love of free- 





dom, is from the start superior to the 
manpower available to the air forces of 
our enemies. 

“The tools of our trade, in the form 
of planes and equipment, are available 
to us in greater quantity and better qual- 
ity. We have ample space and ideal cli- 
mates in which to work. We eat all we 
want, and no bombs disturb our rest at 
night or destroy our fields and equip- 
ment. 

“With this ideal set-up, then, our re- 
sponsibility is definite and our duty Is 
clear: To give our young men the best 
training in the world to the end that the 
United States will have the largest and 
most powerful air force in existence; be 
able to seek out and to kill the enemy 
wherever he may seek combat or wher- 
ever he may hide. 

“We are just now hitting our stride in 
this gigantic training program, but al- 
ready the vanguard of our graduates is 
setting incredible records in every the- 
ater of operations. We take justifiable 
pride in the knowledge that the training 
we gave them was equal in its way to 
their own innate abilities and to the 
equipment we use. And, if our enemies 
think our modest little vanguard is hard 
to handle, we can only say to them: 
‘Wait until our whole team arrives.’ ” 


Pre-Flight Training Device 


Plans are under way to distribute 5,000 
instructional instrument panels. of 
trainer planes to high schools teaching 
pre-flight aeronautics. State Victory 
Corps directors have been asked to send 
the Office of Education a list of schools 
which should receive the panels available 
through the cooperation of the Navy 
Bureau of Aeronautics. 

Distribution of the training panels is 
expected to begin soon. 





What the MP’s Do 


The Military Police, a branch of the 
Army Service Forces, has an imyortant 
job to do in battle. The following ac- 
count is another in the series of articles 
on the Army Ground and Service Forces 
written especially for Victory Corps 
members in the Land Service Division. 

One of the important factors in the 
last push in Tunisia that made Rom- 












Maj. Gen. Allen W. Gullicn, 
The Provest Marskal Cexercl, 
Has This to Say abeut MI’s: 


In the Corps of Military Police 
there are opportunities for ad- 
vancement. An officers’ candidate 
school and schools for numerous 
types of specialized work, such as 
military government, escorting 
prisoner of war, guarding, etc., are 
open to the efficient and the ambi- 
tious. 

MP’s are attached to all branches 
of the service—the Air Force, the 
engineers, the rangers, the para- 
troops and the artillery and the 
Infantry. There were among the 
first on the beach—and suffered 
early casualties at Casablanca. 
They are on Guadalcanal, New 
Guinea, and Sicily. They are in 
China, India, Australia, Ireland, 
Alaska, and Iceland—and on all 
the rest of the 70 fighting fronts 
of the American Army. 











mel’s Afrika Korps “quit cold,” was the 
efficient movement of supplies and men 
to the vital fighting areas. For days 
prior to the capture of the famous Hill 
609, all roads leading east carried a con- 
stant stream of vehicles bearing men, 
food, munitions, and the thousand and 
one items that represented the differ- 
ence between success and failure. 

Fritz knew something was up and 
wherever he could, he would drop a few 
shells from long range at strategic cross 
roads. He had little direct observation, 
but he hoped to cause enough disturb- 
ance and confusion to interrupt the flow 
of traffic and perhaps cause a break- 
down that would be felt for miles in 
each direction. 

One spot in particular developed 
especial importance—a cross road from 
which the traffic branched out to no less 
than three sectors. Fritz had been giv- 
ing it plenty of attention. He had cal- 
culated the range down to a hair and 
every now and then would let go with a 
round or so, hoping for results. 

If the battery had been able to place 
an observer in position, he would have 
seen a rather unusual procedure. At 
first, the traffic would be proceeding 
swiftly and smoothly to the intersection, 
branching out in three directions. 

Suddenly, a Yank soldier, wearing a 
blue arm band with “MP” in white 
letters would blow his whistle. Vehicles 
coming up would stop some 50 yards 
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short of the intersection. The rest 
would continue on their way. The MP 
would dive for a-slit trench, looking at 
his wrist watch. Then thump! thump! 
thump! and three shells would land in 
the clear area and explode harmlessly 
and without casualties. The MP would 
then jump back to his post and traffic 
would start again. It had been halted 
less than a minute. 


On the Job and on His Toes 

This was no phenomenon of telepathy. 
A member of the Corps of Military Police 
was on the job and on his toes. He had 
observed that enemy shells came over in 
groups of three, at roughly 3-minute in- 
tervals. He had observed this because he 
was responsible for the traffic at that 
point and anything that affected it was 
his business. He met the problem by 
moving traffic through for 2 minutes, 
stopping it, and clearing the bad spot 
while the shells came over, and then 
starting it again. He kept the roads 
from being jammed by lines of vehicles 
and saw to it that vital material and 
needed men reached the fighting zone 
“plenty and on time.” 

This MP was not necessarily unique. 
He was a soldier selected for a certain 
type of work, trained for that work and 
doing it calmly, intelligently, efficiently, 
and successfully. 

The MP of the modern American Army 
is a soldier, investigator, traffic expert, 
engineer, commando, and many other 
things. He does police work since he is 
the representative of law and order in 
the military community. He under- 
stands fingerprinting, antisabotage tech- 
nique, investigation, and collection of 
evidence. 

He goes through basic training. He 
learns map reading, aerial photography, 
chemical warfare. He studies night op- 
erations, squad, platoon and company 
tactics, motor and rail troop movements, 
defense against airborne and parachute 
troops. He is expert in the use of the 
rifle, shot gun, hand grenade, pistol, car- 
bine, machine gun, tommy gun, and mor- 
tar. He can operate every type of motor 
vehicle with which the corps is equipped. 
He knows traffic problems intimately and 
is a “walking authority” on troop move- 
ments. 

This is a brief portrayal of the train- 
ing and operations of Military Police at 
the present time. For those meeting the 
requirements it offers a splendid oppor- 
tunity of performing highly important 
duties for the Army Service Forces. 








Letters to Boys About to Enter Military 
Service 


Number 1. What Happens at Induction 


Note to high-school principals: Your boys about to enter military service 
are probably asking you questions about induction and classification. They 


are curious about the strange new life ahead of them. Following is one’ 


of a series of letters addressed to boys. It answers some typical questions. 
Both Army and Navy officers urge educators to orient boys to military life. 
May we suggest that you mimeograph these “Letters to Boys,” or publish 
them in the high-school paper. 

Dear Bup: So you are coming in soon and help us win this war. Seems a 
long time now since I got my Greetings from the President—but I still 
remember how excited I was the few days before I had to go down to the 
induction station. 

There’s no use to worry, Bud. Just make sure you report where they 
tell you to and on time; this man’s Army doesn’t go for anybody being 
A. W. O. L.—Absent Without Leave to you, “Private” Jones. You'll get a 
free bus ride to and from the induction station and they give you a free 
lunch there. Besides, you stay there only for the one day—so all you 
have to bring along is yourself. There’s a pretty useful record your school 
can give you—the Educational Experience Summary Card. Be sure to bring 
it along. 

They’ll ask you a few questions for their records—Are you a member of 
any Reserve Corps? Do you have a criminal record? Were you ever 
dishonorably discharged from the Army, Navy, Marines, or Coast Guard? 
Just grin and bear it; it’s the Army way, my lad. And, oh yes, you get 
fingerprinted, for identification purposes. Then the officer in charge gives 
you a pep talk on what it’s all about. After that, the doctors get hold 
of you—better wash behind your ears so you won’t be embarrassed. A 
healthy guy like you will likely pass the medical with flying colors—and 
the next thing you know you'll be standing in line with a bunch of other 
fellows, your right hand raised, and repeating: “I, Robert Jones, do solemnly 
swear that I will bear true faith and allegiance to the United States of 
America; that I will serve them honestly and faithfully against all their 
enemies ...,” etc. That’s the works, Bud—easy enough, eh? 

There are two important questions they’re going to ask you first thing 
in the morning at the induction station. One is whether you want to join 
the Army, the Navy, the Marines, or the Coast Guard. I suppose you've 
got your branch of the service all picked out. You have a 50-50 chance 
of being sent where you ask to go, depending, of course, upon where the 
officers who interview you think they can use you best. 

The other question that’s important is whether you want to go into the 
Enlisted Reserve Corps. If you say “no,” you will be sent right along to 
an Army reception center or a Navy training center, depending upon which 
branch of the service you enter. If you say “yes,” you’re entitled to 21 days 
inactive duty if you go to the Army or 7 days if you go to the Navy. You 
can use this period of inactive duty to go home, if you like. 

Well, got to get back to my squad. Let me know how you make out at 
the induction station. Don’t forget, once you’re sworn in you'll be repre- 
senting the Jones family in the armed forces—but don’t try to get into the 
movies at reduced prices until they give you your uniform. You’re not 
really in the service until then. 

Give my love to the family—that’s an order from a superior officer. At 
ease, now, “Private” Jones. 

Tom. 
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Army-Navy Qualifying Tests 
What is the Army-Navy College 
Qualifying Test? 

It is an examination to discover candi- 
dates who wish to be considered for the 
Army Specialized Training Program 
(A-12) which provides technicians and 
specialists for the Army, and the Navy 
College Program (V-12) which provides 
officers for the Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard. 


Does taking the test constitute 
enlistment in the armed services? 

No. A student, after taking the test, is 
not obligated to enter the program if 
he is accepted or to enter the Armed 
forces until he is 18. 


Are students who took the test on 
April 2, 1943 but did not pass, eligible 
to take the next test? 

Yes. In fact, they must take the next 
test if they wish to be considered again. 


What is the first step in applying for 
admission to the test? 

See your school counselor, principal, 
or dean for information. Notify him 
that you desire to take the test. Ask 
for the proper admission-identification 
form, and fill it out, being careful to 
check your preference for either Army or 
the Navy. 


Must one choose between the 
Army and the Navy program? 

Yes. Those who take the qualifying 
test are required to indicate on the day 
of the test their preference for the Army 
program OR that of the Navy. 


May a candidate who expressed a 
preference for the Army be considered 
for the Navy or vice versa? 

No. If the Army was marked as pre- 
ferred on the day of the test, the test 
score will be reported to the Army only, 
and not to the Navy, and vice versa. 
No change in preference may be made 
after the day of the test. 


Where are such tests given? 


The first test was given in high schools 
throughout the country on April 2, 1943. 
The second Nation-wide test will be held 
at any high school, preparatory school, 
or college attended by students who wish 
to take the test. 


matics is essential. 





When will the test be given? 

The Qualifying Test will be given 
ONLY on the morning of November 9, 
1943. Candidates who do not take the 
test at that time may have no further 
opportunity until the next time the test 
is given, which will probably be in the 
spring of 1944. 


What age-groups are eligible for 
the tests? 

(1) Students who have attained their 
seventeenth but not their twentieth 
birthday by March 1, 1944 may apply to 
either the Army or the Navy, but NOT 
both. (2) Students who have attained 
their twentieth but not their twenty- 
second birthday by March 1, 1944 may 
apply only to the Army; they are NOT 
eligible for the Navy College Program. 


What educational preparation is 
necessary to be eligible for the tests? 

Students (1) who are high-school or 
preparatory school graduates, whether 
or not in college; (2) high-school or 
preparatory school seniors who will be 
graduated by March 1, 1944; and (3) 
students who do not hold certificates of 
graduation from a high school but who 
are now continuing their education in 
an accredited college. 


Are physical requirements for 
Army and Navy programs the same? 
No. Briefly: Height—Army, 5 feet to 
6 feet 6 inches; Navy, 5 feet 54 inches to 
6 feet 4inches. Eyes—Army, a minimum 
visual acuity of 20/200 without glasses, 
correctible with glasses to 20/40 in each 
eye; Navy, a minimum visual acuity of 


18/20 in each eye, correctible to 20/20- 


with normal color perception. Weight— 
Army and Navy—proportional to height. 
Teeth—Army, 10 upper and 10 lower 
serviceable teeth; Navy, 20 vital service- 
able teeth, including four opposed mo- 
lars two of which are directly opposed 
on each side of dental arch, and four 
directly opposed incisors. Other re- 
quirements likewise vary. 


What does the test measure? 

The test is designed to measure the 
aptitude and general knowledge re- 
quired for success in the college pro- 
grams. Some acquaintance with mathe- 
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What is the nature of the test? 


The test is divided into 3 parts: (1) 
Knowledge of the meaning and use of 
words; (2) questions about scientific 
matters which are of general knowledge; 
and (3) problems in mathematics. 


What is the nature of the questions? 

All questions are of the “best-answer” 
type—in which several answers are given 
for each question or problem, from which 
one is to be selected as the best or correct 
one. All answers will be indicated by 
making a cross in the appropriate box 
on a separate answer sheet. 


Is this a “‘speed-test’’? 

No. Those who work steadily and 
carefully answering each item to the 
best of their ability will make a better 
score than those who rush through; it is 
not expected that all students will finish 
all the questions in the time allowed. 


How long does it take to 
complete the test? 


About 2 hours. 


After taking the test 
what notification is given? 

Each student will be notified by De- 
cember 20 as to whether or not he quali- 
fied on the test, but no test scores will 
be reported either to students or to 
school authorities. 


Military Policemen 
How old must a man be for duty in the 
Corps of Military Police? 

Although not a “must” prerequisite, 
soldiers of 28 years of age and over are 
desired since they should be more mature 
in their judgment. Consequently, it 
would normally be 10 years before a high- 
school boy could qualify on the age re- 
quirement, and, therefore, new graduates 
of high school would not be eligible 
for the Corps of Military Police. 


Women’s Flying Training 
Program 


What are the requirements for the 
Women’s Flying Training Program of 
the Army Air Forces? 


1, Applicant must be citizen of United 
States. 
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short of the intersection. The rest 
would continue on their way. The MP 
would dive for a slit trench, looking at 
his wrist watch. Then thump! thump! 
thump! and three shells would land in 
the clear area and explode harmlessly 
and without casualties. The MP would 
then jump back to his post and traffic 
would start again. It had been halted 
less than a minute. 


On the Job and on His Toes 

This was no phenomenon of telepathy. 
A member of the Corps of Military Police 
was on the job and on his toes. He had 
observed that enemy shells came over in 
groups of three, at roughly 3-minute in- 
tervals. He had observed this because he 
was responsible for the traffic at that 
point and anything that affected it was 
his business. He met the problem by 
moving traffic through for 2 minutes, 
stopping it, and clearing the bad spot 
while the shells came over, and then 
starting it again. He kept the roads 
from being jammed by lines of vehicles 
and saw to it that vital material and 
needed men reached the fighting zone 
“plenty and on time.” 

This MP was not necessarily unique. 
He was a soldier selected for a certain 
type of work, trained for that work and 
doing it calmly, intelligently, efficiently, 
and successfully. 

The MP of the modern American Army 
is a soldier, investigator, traffic expert, 
engineer, commando, and many other 
things. He does police work since he is 
the representative of law and order in 
the military community. He under- 
stands fingerprinting, antisabotage tech- 
nique, investigation, and collection of 
evidence. 

He goes through basic training. He 
learns map reading, aerial photography, 
chemical warfare. He studies night op- 
erations, squad, platoon and company 
tactics, motor and rail troop movements, 
defense against airborne and parachute 
troops. He is expert in the use of the 
rifle, shot gun, hand grenade, pistol, car- 
bine, machine gun, tommy gun, and mor- 
tar. He can operate every type of motor 
vehicle with which the corps is equipped. 
He knows traffic problems intimately and 
is a “walking authority” on troop move- 
ments. 

This is a brief portrayal of the train- 
ing and operations of Military Police at 
the present time. For those meeting the 
requirements it offers a splendid oppor- 
tunity of performing highly important 
duties for the Army Service Forces. 








Letters to Boys About to Enter Military 
Service 
Number 1. What Happens at Induction 


Note to high-school principals: Your boys about to enter military service 
are probably asking you questions about induction and classification. They 


are curious about the strange new life ahead of them. Following is one’ 


of a series of letters addressed to boys. It answers some typical questions. 
Both Army and Navy officers urge educators to orient boys to military life. 
May we suggest that you mimeograph these “Letters to Boys,” or publish 
them in the high-school paper. 

Dear Bup: So you are coming in soon and help us win this war. Seems a 
long time now since I got my Greetings from the President—but I still 
remember how excited I was the few days before I had to go down to the 
induction station. 

There’s no use to worry, Bud. Just make sure you report where they 
tell you to and on time; this man’s Army doesn’t go for anybody being 
A. W. O. L.—Absent Without Leave to you, “Private” Jones. You'll get a 
free bus ride to and from the induction station and they give you a free 
lunch there. Besides, you stay there only for the one day—so all you 
have to bring along is yourself. There’s a pretty useful record your school 
can give you—the Educational Experience Summary Card. Be sure to bring 
it along. 

They’ll ask you a few questions for their records—Are you a member of 
any Reserve Corps? Do you have a criminal record? Were you ever 
dishonorably discharged from the Army, Navy, Marines, or Coast Guard? 
Just grin and bear it; it’s the Army way, my lad. And, oh yes, you get 
fingerprinted, for identification purposes. Then the officer in charge gives 
you a pep talk on what it’s all about. After that, the doctors get hold 
of you—better wash behind your ears so you won’t be embarrassed. A 
healthy guy like you will likely pass the medical with flying colors—and 
the next thing you know you'll be standing in line with a bunch of other 
fellows, your right hand raised, and repeating: “I, Robert Jones, do solemnly 
swear that I will bear true faith and allegiance to the United States of 
America; that I will serve them honestly and faithfully against all their 
enemies... ,” etc. That’s the works, Bud—easy enough, eh? 

There are two important questions they’re going to ask you first thing 


in the morning at the induction station. One is whether you want to-join . 


the Army, the Navy, the Marines, or the Coast Guard. I suppose you’ve 
got your branch of the service all picked out. You have a 50-50 chance 
of being sent where you ask to go, depending, of course, upon where the 
officers who interview you think they can use you best. 

The other question that’s important is whether you want to go into the 
Enlisted Reserve Corps. If you say “no,” you will be sent right along to 
an Army reception center or a Navy training center, depending upon which 
branch of the service you enter. If you say “yes,” you’re entitled to 21 days 
inactive duty if you go to the Army or 7 days if you go to the Navy. You 
can use this period of inactive duty to go home, if you like. 

Well, got to get back to my squad. Let me know how you make out at 
the induction station. Don’t forget, once you’re sworn in you'll be repre- 
senting the Jones family in the armed forces—but don’t try to get into the 
movies at reduced prices until they give you your uniform. You’re not 
really in the service until then. 

Give my love to the family—that’s an order from a superior officer. At 
ease, now, “Private” Jones. 

Tom. 
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Army-Navy Qualifying Tests 
What is the Army-Navy College 
Qualifying Test? 

It is an examination to discover candi- 
dates who wish to be considered for the 
Army Specialized Training Program 
(A-12) which provides technicians and 
specialists for the Army, and the Navy 
College Program (V-12) which provides 
officers for the Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard. 


Does taking the test constitute 
enlistment in the armed services? 

No. A student, after taking the test, is 
not obligated to enter the program if 
he is accepted or to enter the Armed 
forces until he is 18. 


Are students who took the test on 
April 2, 1943 but did not pass, eligible 
to take the next test? 

Yes. In fact, they must take the next 
test if they wish to be considered again, 


What is the first step in applying for 
admission to the test? 

See your school counselor, principal, 
or dean for information. Notify him 
that you desire to take the test. Ask 
for the proper admission-identification 
form, and fill it out, being careful to 
check your preference for either Army or 
the Navy. 


Must one choose hetween the 
Army and the Navy program? 

Yes. Those who take the qualifying 
test are required to indicate on the day 
of the test their preference for the Army 
program OR that of the Navy. 


May a candidate who expressed a 
preference for the Army be considered 
for the Navy or vice versa? 

No. If the Army was marked as pre- 
ferred on the day of the test, the test 
score will be reported to the Army only, 
and not to the Navy, and vice versa. 
No change in preference may be made 
after the day of the test. 


Where are such tests given? 


The first test was given in high schools 
throughout the country on April 2, 1943. 
The second Nation-wide test will be held 
at any high school, preparatory school, 
or college attended by students who wish 
to take the test. 
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When will the test be given? 

The Qualifying Test will be given 
ONLY on the morning of November 9, 
1943. Candidates who do not take the 
test at that time may have no further 
opportunity until the next time the test 
is given, which will probably be in the 
spring of 1944. 


What age-groups are eligible for 
the tests? 

(1) Students who have attained their 
seventeenth but not their twentieth 
birthday by March 1, 1944 may apply to 
either the Army or the Navy, but NOT 
both. (2) Students who have attained 
their twentieth but not their twenty- 
second birthday by March 1, 1944 may 
apply only to the Army; they are NOT 
eligible for the Navy College Program. 


What educational preparation is 
necessary to be eligible for the tests? 

Students (1) who are high-school or 
preparatory school graduates, whether 
or not in college; (2) high-school or 
preparatory school seniors who will be 
graduated by March 1, 1944; and (3) 
students who do not hold certificates of 
graduation from a high school but who 
are now continuing their education in 
an accredited college. 


Are physical requirements for 
Army and Navy programs the same? 
No. Briefly: Height—Army, 5 feet to 
6 feet 6 inches; Navy, 5 feet 542 inches to 
6 feet 4inches. Eyes—Army, a minimum 
visual acuity of 20/200 without glasses, 
correctible with glasses to 20/40 in each 
eye; Navy, a minimum visual acuity of 


18/20 in each eye, correctible to 20/20- 


with normal color perception. Weight— 
Army and Navy—proportional to height. 
Teeth—Army, 10 upper and 10 lower 
serviceable teeth; Navy, 20 vital service- 
able teeth, including four opposed mo- 
lars two of which are directly opposed 
on each side of dental arch, and four 
directly opposed incisors. Other re- 
quirements likewise vary. 


What does the test measure? 


The test is designed to measure the 
aptitude and general knowledge re- 
quired for success in the college pro- 
grams. Some acquaintance with mathe- 
matics is essential. 


What is the nature of the test? 


The test is divided into 3 parts: (1) 
Knowledge of the meaning and use of 
words; (2) questions about scientific 
matters which are of general knowledge; 
and (3) problems in mathematics. 


What is the nature of the questions? 


All questions are of the “best-answer” 
type—in which several answers are given 
for each question or problem, from which 
one is to be selected as the best or correct 
one. All answers will be indicated by 
making a cross in the appropriate box 
on a separate answer sheet. 


Is this a “‘speed-test’’? 


No. Those who work steadily and 
carefully answering each item to the 
best of their ability will make a better 
score than those who rush through; it is 
not expected that all students will finish 
all the questions in the time allowed. 


How long does it take to 
complete the test? 


About 2 hours. 


After taking the test 
what notification is given? 

Each student will be notified by De- 
cember 20 as to whether or not he quali- 
fied on the test, but no test scores will 
be reported either to students or to 
school authorities. 


Military Policemen 


How old must a man be for duty in the 
Corps of Military Police? 

Although not a “must” prerequisite, 
soldiers of 28 years of age and over are 
desired since they should be more mature 
in their judgment. Consequently, it 
would normally be 10 years before a high- 
school boy could qualify on the age re- 
quirement, and, therefore, new graduates 
of high school would not be eligible 
for the Corps of Military Police. 


Women’s Flying Training 
Program 


What are the requirements for the 
Women’s Flying Training Program of 
the Army Air Forces? 


1. Applicant must be citizen of United 
States, 
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2. Applicant must have reached age of 

18 years 6 months, and not passed 

thirty-fifth birthday at time of 
application. 

3. Education: High school or equiva- 
lent. 

4, Experience: Applicant must hold a 
valid CAA Student Pilot Certifi- 
cate and have a minimum of 35 
certified hours flying time. (To- 
tal may be dual and solo.) 

5. Height: Minimum of 6212 inches. 

6. Personal interview in the event ap- 
plicant meets requirements one 
through five. 

. Medical: Army Physical for Flying 
(Form 64) to be authorized after 
personal interview. 

NO EXCEPTIONS MADE OR WAIVERS 


GRANTED TO THESE MINIMUM 
REQUIREMENTS. 


cj 


To whom should I write in order to get 
further information? 

Jacqueline Cochran, Director of 
Women Pilots, Headquarters of the 
Army Air Forces, Room 4D-957, Pentagon 
Building, Arlington, Va. 





SEND VC NEWS 


The new fall term will doubt- 
less bring changes and additions to 
Victory Corps programs which 
have already been established and 
will see the formation of Victory 
Corps units in many schools which 
have not organized them before. 

The U. S. Office of Education is 
eager to receive reports of plans, 
programs, activities, and human 
interest stories pertaining to the 
Victory Corps. Please send ac- 
counts to the Information Direc- 
tor, High-School Victory Corps, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Outlines, newspaper 
clippings, mimeographed releases, 
or school newspaper accounts will 
tell the story if Victory Corps di- 
rectors do not have time to write. 











Guidance 
Services 


Rural Youth Migration 


Guided Rural Youth Migration—Steps 
in Action is a report of the findings of 
the Institute on War and Post-War 
Problems of Rural Youth Migration. This 


25-page, mimeographed report was re- 
cently issued by the Alliance for Guid- 
ance of Rural Youth. The Institute was 
held at National Education Association 
headquarters, and was participated in 
by 34 other agencies. 

Members of the Central Committee 

were: 

Chairman: Latham Hatcher, presi- 
dent, Alliance for Guidance of 
Rural Youth 

Vice Chairman: Howard A. Dawson, 
director of rural service, National 
Education Association 

Ewan Clague, director of employ- 
ment security, Social Security 
Board 

W. A. Corley, lieutenant commander, 
American Legion, Child Welfare 
Department 

L. H. Dennis, executive secretary, 
American Vocational Association 

Raymond W. Gregory, assistant di- 
rector, Rural War Production 
Training, U. S. Office of Education 

Eugene Merritt, economist, Exten- 
sion Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture 


An analysis covering such items as 
factors tending to promote and retard 
migration from farms, differences be- 
tween past and present migration, and 
typical problems of youth migrants be- 
fore and after migration forms the basis 
of recommendations for schools and 
other agencies. The report also contains 
a view of youth migration in the post-war 
period, and suggests educational and so- 
cial services for youth migrants in the 
period following the war. 

This study should be of specific help to 
guidance workers in schools and other 
agencies in both rural and urban areas, 

Two additional reports of the studies 
of the Institute are forthcoming: Aids 
to War and Post-War Guided Migration 
of Rural Young People, and Useful 
Things for Young People to Know About 
Migrating to the City for Work. 


Findings Summarized 


The findings of the Institute on War 
and Post-War Problems of Rural Youth 
Migration are summarized briefly as 
follows: 

Present migration is far greater in 
extent than any in the past and goes 
deeper into the socio-economic life of 
individuals, families, and communities; 
young people are migrating in a large 
part to accept temporary rather than 
permanent employment; speed of pres- 
ent rural migration is causing disor- 
ganized communities; many of present 


migrants will return to their home 
communities. 

Federal agencies and the public schools 
have definite responsibilities to perform 
with respect to rural youth migrants 
both before and after migrating during 
the war period and the post-war period. 
There will be an urgent need for ade- 
quate post-war training programs, The 
vocational guidance facilities of public 
and private agencies should be expanded. 

(A limited number of copies of Guided 
Rural Youth Migration—Steps in Action, 
may be obtained from Mrs. Cecil A. 
Bostwick, the Institute Follow-up Sec- 
retary, c/o Rural Department, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. Single 
copies are 25 cents. Ten percent reduc- 
tion for 5 or more copies. Orders lim- 
ited preferably to 5 copies, not more than 
10 copies. Payment should accompany 
orders and may be in postage, cash, or 
check.) 


More Children for the 
Schools 


For the next 6 school years (1943-44 
to 1948-49) the public schools will take 
into the first grade, at age 6, the children 
who were born from 1937 through 1942. 
Except for the year 1939, these have been 
years of an increasing number of births 
as shown in the following estimates: 


Number of children born 








Year born Number Year, age 6 
REE TT 2, 410, 000 1943 
Se ccusewitinineiodicuennt 2. 500, 000 1944 
Set ecnsndnrcsessensabous 2, 474, 000 1945 
ea ee ee 2, 555, 000 1946 
Wii nsinkcdanssavsdssinncnbae 2, 700, 000 1947 
Ee ne eee 3, 017, 000 1948 











The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.' 
has estimated that by 1942, the increase 
in the birth rate since the low point in 
1933, has produced 2,000,000 more chil- 
dren than would have been born at the 
1933 rate. The indications are that even 
more children will be born in 1943 than 
in 1942, and that the high rate will con- 
tinue for a part of 1944. 

If a large number of mothers continue 
to be employed, the schools can reason- 
ably be expected to provide increasing 
services to children before and after 
school. 


1 Statistical Bulletin, Vol. 24, No. 8, August 
1943. 
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Post-War Adjustments in 
Colleges and Universities 


There is a rapidly growing interest 
among colleges and universities in the 
adjustments that must be made to meet 
post-war conditions. In response to this 
interest the staff of the Division of 
Higher Education of the U. S. Office of 
Education, is devoting an increasing pro- 
portion of its time to cooperating with 
colleges and universities in mapping their 
programs of post-war adjustments. 

Preliminary to a more widespread co- 
operative effort, Dr. Fred J. Kelly Chief of 
the Division, attended two conferences, 
one at Spokane, Wash., attended by rep- 
resentatives of the State departments, 
the State universities, and land-grant 
colleges in the States of Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, and Oregon; and the other 
at Laramie, Wyo., attended by represent- 
atives of the State departments, the State 
universities, and land-grant colleges in 
Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming. These 
educational leaders expressed keen inter- 
est in post-war adjustments, and set up 
machinery for giving more careful con- 
sideration to such problems by represent- 
atives of institutions of all types in their 
regions. 

Based upon the discussions in these 
two conferences and upon a study of the 
many reports which have been made 
concerning post-war planning in higher 
education, the following analysis of the 
issues was developed by Dr. Kelly. It is 
published herewith for whatever sugges- 
tiveness it may have, and to elicit dis- 
cussion, criticisms, and further sugges- 
tions from representatives of higher ed- 
ucation throughout the country: 


Issues Involved in Possible 
Federal Legislation 


It is assumed that the Congress 
will give consideration to Federal 
participation in a program ofedu- 
cation of men and women now 
in the services when they are dis- 
charged. This prospective legis- 
lation will likely involve the 
following problems: 


1. Fitting men for jobs through full- 
time vocational education. 

2. Providing cultural and civic educa- 
tion on a full-time basis for those 

qualified for college work. 





3. Providing part-time, especially eve- 
ning, courses for those who hold 
jobs but wish to advance their 
vocational or cultural status. 

In the case of the first two groups, 1 
and 2, it is assumed that the Government 
may wish to provide funds for mainte- 
nance of the ex-service men and women 
and either full or partial cost sustained 
by the educational institutions. In the 
case of the third group, 3, it is assumed 
that the Government may wish to pro- 
vide the courses tuition-free to the ex- 
service men and women, but will not 
provide maintenance for them while 
taking part-time courses. 

On the above asumptions, certain 
questions would need to be decided by 
the Congress. Among these questions 
are the following: 

A. Shall the Government aid to the 
ex-service personnel be available to: 


1. All ex-service personnel who meet 
the requirements of the educa- 
tional institutions, or 

2. Shall the aid be limited to certain 
number or quotas within the 
total group? 

If the latter, how shall the quotas be 

determined? 

Should vocational training be avail- 
able to all? Should cultural and civic 
education be available to all? 

B. Shall the aid to the ex-service men 
and women be through: 

1. A loan? 

2. A grant? 

3. Work aid? 

4. A combination of these? 


C. Shall the financial aid to the edu- 

cational institutions be: 

1. Limited to the fees for instruction 
announced in the catalogs? 

2. Fees announced in the catalogs for 
privately controlled institutions, 
and a fee computed about as out- 
of-State fees are computed for 
publicly controlled institutions? 

8. The full cost of the instruction as 
calculated separately in each in- 
stitution? 


D. Shall the Federal agency which is 
charged with the responsibility for ad- 
ministering the program deal directly 
with: 

1, Some State agency either already 

existing or to be created having 


responsibility in the State for the 
program in elementary schools, 
secondary schools, colleges, and 
universities? 

2. With the State department of edu- 
cation in respect to courses of 
less than college grade, and di- 
rectly with the several colleges 
and universities with respect to 
the courses of college grade? 


E. Under Public Law 16 veterans with 
service-connected disabilities which en- 
title them to pensions are entitled to vo- 
cational rehabilitation under the Veter- 
ans’ Administration. The following 
question arises: 

Should veterans entitled to vocational 
rehabilitation under Public Law 16 be 
entitled also to participate in the edu- 
cation program of a nonvocational sort 
if provided by Congress for the con- 
tinued education of ex-service personnel? 


It is assumed that an extensive 
program of re-education will be 
needed for men and women 
now working in war industries 
to fit them for the changed 
occupations in peacetime in- 
dustries. The following ques- 
tions arise: 


A. Does such a program call for Fed- 
eral legislation and Federal financial aid? 

B. If so, should the program be car- 
ried out in somewhat the same way as 
the present Vocational Education of War 
Production Workers (of less than college 
grade) and the Engineering, Science, and 
Management War Training program (of 
college grade)? If not, how? 


Is a Federal aid program required 
in order to stimulate post-war 
education and training in the 
field of food production and 
conservation? 


Regardless of Federal legislation, 
adjustments in educational 
programs in colleges and uni- 
versities will be required to 
meet the needs of ex-service 
personnel and of other students. 


What machinery should be evolved in: 


1. Each college or university, 
2. Each State, 
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3. In a group of neighboring States, 

to assure: 

1. Proper adjustment of courses of in- 
struction? 

2. Proper changes in institutional or- 
ganization? 

3. Proper preparation of faculty per- 
sonnel for the changed instruc- 
tion? 

4. Proper coordination of effort among 
institutions to carry on the post- 
war program? 


It is to be assumed that the 
colleges and universities will be 
crowced with students after the 
war. This will be true regardless 
of what provisions are made for 
the cducation of returned soldiers. 
To meet this situation, certain 
questions arise: 

A. How can faculty members, resigned 
or on leave, be restored to their jobs 
promptly? 

B. How can a balanced program be 
best reestablished in an institution in 
place of the unbalanced program which 
has been brought about by war training? 


There is general agreement that 
the terms of peace and the effec- 
tive participation of the United 
States in post-war economic, 
social, and political affairs call 
for a broader and more wide- 
spread understanding on the part 
of the American people than now 
prevails. Colleges and univer- 
sities have a share in the res- 
ponsibility for correcting this 
situation. The following ques- 
tions arise in relation thereto: 


A. What changes in courses for full- 
time students are suggested, especially 
in the fields of economics, history, politi- 
cal science, literature, foreign languages, 
sociology, and the like? 

B. What adult education courses 
should be widely offered to help adults 
understand the basic issues involved in 
establishing and maintaining a just and 
lasting peace? 

C. How can universities and colleges 
enlist the cooperative effort of high- 
school teachers and community leaders 
throughout their respective service areas 
in bringing about this broader under- 
standing? 


The key to the proper placement 
of returning service men and 
women in educational institu- 
tions is an effective guidance 
service. 


A. Should training courses for guid- 
ance officers be set up at appropriate 


centers soon? If so, how financed? 
How should persons be selected to at- 
tend? 

B. How should the guidance service be 
administered so as to be available to ex- 
service men and women before they 
choose their institutions? 

C. How should such guidance service 
tie in with the armed-forces institute 
records and other data about each dis- 
charged man and woman? 


Special Teacher-Training 
Program 


The shortage of teachers is growing 
rapidly more serious. To help meet it, a 
proposal has been submitted by the Pres- 
ident to the Congress, to provide short 
courses, such as evening courses and 
summer session courses by both class 
method and correpondence study meth- 
od, to those who may thus be stimulated 
to enter teaching or to prepare them- 
selves better if they are already in serv- 
ice. The language of the proposed ap- 
propriation is as follows: 


For payment to colleges and universities for 
the furtherance of such education and train- 
ing as will aid the war effcrt through cer- 
tification from time to time, in accordance 
with regulations promulgated by the United 
States Commissioner of Education with the 
approval of the Federal Security Adminis- 
trator, and approved by the President, by the 
Commissioner to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of the name of such college or university 
to which payment is to be made, and the 
amount to be paid, such payment to be 
made prior to audit and settlement by the 
General Accounting Office, as follows: 

For the cost of short teacher-training 
courses of college grade provided by colleges 
and universities, including junior colleges 
and normal schools approved by the United 
States Commissioner of Education, pursuant 
to plans submitted by them and approved by 
the Commissioner, which plans shall be for 
courses designed to meet the shortage cf 
teachers in rural and elementary schools and 
shortages of teachers in vocational subjects, 
physical science, mathematics, and in such 
other fields as are determined by the Chair- 
man of the War Manpower Commission to be 
essential to meet wartime needs: Provided, 
That plans submitted by colleges and uni- 
versities may provide for regional and na- 
tional coordination of the war training pro- 
grams of participating colleges and universi- 
ties: Provided further, That only colleges and 
universities which operate under charters 
which exempt their educational property 
from taxation and public educational insti- 
tutions shall be eligible to receive funds 
herefrom $3,900,000. 





New Loan Packets on Great Britain 


The Information Exchange on Educa- 
tion in Wartime has ready for distribu- 
tion two new loan packets. The first will 
be listed in the catalog as Packet XXIV- 
G-1, Social Services and Wartime Edu- 
cation in Great Britain, and the second 
as Packet XXIV-G-2, Government, War 
Effort, Peace Aims of Great Britain. 

There are approximately 20 items in 
each of the packets, which may be used 
in the preparation of units of study in 
the classroom and for club and assembly 
programs in schools. They contain ma- 
terials of wide general interest as well as 
references to special topics. Both teach- 
ers and librarians may be interested in 
the lists of exhibits, films, and other 
educational materials which may be ob- 
tained upon application to the British 
Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

Packet XXIV-G-1 contains, among 
other items, information relating to the 
evacuation of school children, which 
began in 1939. There are also reports 
from England concerning the care of 
young children, the secondary schools, 
the universities, education in the British 
Army, youth activities in wartime, and 
women’s war work. There are two sets 
of color plates furnished by the National 
Geographic Society showing scenes in 
peacetime England and a series of maps 
showing industries, population, natural 


resources, and physical and geographical 
aspects of the British Isles. Two large 
colored charts indicate the growth of 
social security legislation and the occu- 
pations of the population. 

Packet XXIV-G-2 is a collection of 
printed and pictorial materials intended 
to furnish an impression of life in Great 
Britain today. There are a number of 
leaflets devoted to war facts and life 
under wartime conditions, and also three 
compilations of statements from official 
and unofficial sources concerning post- 
war plans. Several studies in the Brit- 
ish Life and Thought Series will be of 
particular value to teacher or student. 
A colored wall map shows the extent of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
their forms of government, and principal 
products; a manual accompanies it to 
aid in further study. Another item in- 
cluded is a large chart illustrating steps 
in the political development of the 
United Kingdom. 

Either or both of these packets may be 
ordered for 2 weeks’ study from the In- 
formation Exchange, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington 25, D. C. There is 
no expense to the borrower since franked 
labels are furnished for the return of 
packages wrapped to weigh 4 pounds or 
less. A catalog listing 75 titles of loan 
packets on a wide range of topics is avail- 
able upon request. 
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Progress in State and Local 
Extended School Service Program 


Foundation of Sound Organization Laid 


A review of the developments and ac- 
tivities in the States and localities where 
care for children of working mothers is 
needed, indicates that splendid progress 
has been made in the organization and 
planning-for children’s services. Through 
the assistance which State departments 
of education and welfare have been able 
to give local communities, it is evident 
that most of the critical areas have 
been reached and that they are well 
along in getting their programs for chil- 
dren of employed mothers under way. 

Between December and June 1943 
State Departments of Education in 33 
States, the District of Columbia, and 
Hawaii received Federal grants to em- 
ploy State staff and a limited number 
of workers for critical areas from the 
President’s Emergency Fund. Personnel 
employed through these funds have en- 
gaged in a variety of activities. They 
have helped to stimulate and develop 
programs for children of working moth- 
ers in war impact areas. They have 
worked with State and local child-care 
committees of the Office of Civilian De- 
fense to expand, extend, and integrate 
services of public and private agencies 
in developing over-all community pro- 
grams. As specialists in the field of edu- 
cation, they have furnished technical 
guidance to school authorities in estab- 
lishing and supervising extended school 
services. In a measure the goal for 
which the specific funds were intended 
has been reached and a foundation of 
sound community organization and 
planning has been laid. 


Supervision Continued by 
State Departments of 
Education 


With the termination of Federal as- 
sistance for State staff on extended 
school services, June 30, 1943, a number 
of States made arrangements to con- 
tinue on State funds a nucleus of staff 
for the supervision of extended school 
service projects. Several States report 
that State defense, councils have made 
funds available to continue personnel in 
the State staff or that certain members 
of the regular staff in elementary educa- 
tion have been asked to carry the work 
as a part of their regular duties. Among 
the States reporting such arrangements 
are New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, 


Texas, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Flor- 
ida, Michigan, Virginia, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, California, Arizona, Mis- 
sissippi, Maryland, Oregon, Wisconsin, 
Arkansas, Georgia, and Utah. Inasmuch 
as these school services are essential to 
the war effort, State departments have 
realized the importance of continuing 
the supervision and direction. 


Developments in 
State Programs 


Progress reports from State depart- 
ments of education present many inter- 
esting and varied phases in the develop- 
ment of programs for children of working 
mothers, 

Surveys were undertaken as the first 
step to determine the need for child-care 
services. This was done in a variety of 
ways: In some communities through the 
schools, in other places through indus- 
trial plants, in some by house-to-house 
canvass of congested sections, while in 
others block leaders made the surveys. 

Working with the local child-care com- 
mittees, the State staffs on extended 
school services have helped plan the sur- 
veys, advised on the types of programs 
which might be used, interpreted to the 
community the meaning of extended 
school services, and assisted in the prep- 
aration of request for Federal funds, if 
these were required to get programs in 
operation. 

As committees and schools began to 
see the importance of providing services 
for school-age children, vacation pro- 
grams and before-and-after-school serv- 
ices have been planned. 

A rather complete picture of the crit- 
ical areas needing child-care services was 
obtained by most States during the plan- 
ning phases of the program. Surveys 
and reports of State staff furnish in- 
formation on the need for child care, in 
numbers and ages of children for whom 
care is needed. States are now evalu- 
ating the work thus far to give direction 
for further planning. One State made 
the following analysis: 

Need to develop plans for care of 

babies. 

Facilities for care of school-age 

children not adequately planned. 

Facilities for care of preschool 
children more adequately planned. 





Need for counseling service to moth- 
ers increasing. 


Increase in independent commer- 
cial boarding homes noted. 

Facilities for giving 24-hour care to 
children very inadequate. 


Agencies Cooperate 


Several States mention the good rela- 
tionships between State agencies. Joint 
meetings of education and welfare de- 
partments are arranged from time to 
time to consider common problems, and 
plans are evolved through cooperative 
effort. Departments of health have as- 
sisted in the development of a health 
program essential to the™success of the 
extended school services. Similar co- 
operation is reported between the health, 
welfare, and education agencies at the 
local level. The State staff on extended 
school services when visiting local school 
authorities have also made contacts with 
health and welfare departments. 

Several States report advisory com- 
mittees on extended school services com- 
posed of representatives from different 
divisions of the State departments. 
While the responsibility for directing the 
extended school service program is under 
elementary education, each division 
shares in the program and contributes to 
its success. 

Among the other groups working with 
State departments of education on ex- 
tended school services are the Parent 
Teacher Associations, the American As- 
sociation of University Women, and the 
Association for Childhood Education. 
These organizations have strongly sup- 
ported the initiation of the program ina 
number of States. 

A shortage of teachers to staff local 
extended school service programs is a 
problem in almost every State. The 
scarcity is particularly acute at the pre- 
school level. Consequently, the need 
was urgent to organize teacher-training 
coffrses. Colleges and universities have 
expressed keen interest in offering 
needed training both in the regular ses- 
sion or in short conferences, workshops, 
or summer sessions. To enumerate a 
few, Florida, Tennessee, South Carolina, 
Connecticut, California, Louisiana, New 
York, Dlinois, Ohio, and Massachusetts 
report activities on this phase of the ex- 
tended school service program. Courses 
to train child-care volunteer aides have 
been organized in many communities 
with the assistance of the State depart- 
ments of education and the Office of 
Civilian Defense Committees. 

Materials to guide local superintend- 
ents in developing extended school serv- 
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ices have been prepared by a number of 
State education departments. These 
examples reflect the types most fre- 
quently reported: Bulletins on program 
and standards, suggestions for school 
administrators, sample record forms, 
survey blanks, pamphlets showing work- 
ing drawings of equipment, lists of play 
materials and equipment, teacher helps, 
suggested readings, and course outlines 
for training child-care volunteers. 


Legislative Barriers Removed 

Legislation was needed in a number of 
States to meet problems arising in de- 
veloping the extended school service 
programs. Some States lacked author- 
ity to expend®funds for children below 
the legal school age or to conduct school 
programs after regular school hours. 
Child-care committees have helped to 
remove these barriers by drafting legis- 
lation, and in most States these limita- 
tions have now been lifted. 

A number of States have arranged for 
certification of nursery school teachers. 
States reporting provisions for this are: 
Alabama, California, Florida, Maine, New 
Hampshire, New York, Ohio, Oregon, 
Wisconsin, and Washington. 

Registration and licensing of preschool 
groups have been another legislative 
problem, necessary to bring about ade- 
quate standards for young children when 
cared for in groups. Connecticut and 
New Hampshire report recent legislation 
on this need. 

State reports suggest a number of areas 
needing further consideration for the 
present and future development of the 


extended school service program, Some 
of the problems mentioned are: 


Adequate supervision to maintain 
acceptable standards. 

Financing programs—study of fees, 
etc. 

Promotion for wider use of the 
services, 

Better community orientation to 
bring about a wider acceptance of 
the need for these programs. 

Care for children in scattered areas 
in migratory camps, of parents on 
rotating shifts. 

Study of need for more adequate 
health services, child infirmaries. 

Exploring possibility of numerous 
sgagll centers in working mothers’ 
newhborhood. 


On these problems which States have 
raised, cooperation and assistance are 
needed. Joint exploration and pooling 
of results on the part of all the States 
will prove an effective means toward 
their solution. 





Ep1ToR’s NOTE: 

In the article “State Legislative Action 
for Extended School Services,” Epuca- 
TION FOR Victory, September 15 issue, 
the statement was made that the North 
Carolina Legislature in 1943 provided for 
children reaching the age of 6 by Decem- 
ber 31 of any school year to be enrolled 
during the first month of the school term. 

Further information calls attention to 
the fact that while this measure was 
considered by the legislature, it failed 
of enactment. 





Training Institute 
Driver Education 


One hundred and fifteen men, repre- 
senting departments of public instruc- 
tion, departments of motor vehicles, and 
State traffic enforcement agencies, from 
29 States, recently attended a 3-day Pre- 
induction Driver Education Institute held 
at the Quartermaster Replacement 
Training centers of Camp Lee, Va., and 
at Fort Francis E. Warren, Wyo. The 
Institute was an outstanding example of 
military and civilian collaboration for 
the purpose of providing a first-hand op- 
portunity to civilians to learn the meth- 
ods followed by the Army in training its 
drivers. These civilian leaders attended 
so that they might be better equipped to 
assist the schools in their respective 
States in carrying out the recommended 
War Department course in preinduction 
driver education. 


in Preinduction 


The Institute consisted of intensive 
dawn-to-dark classroom lectures and 
discussions, road and shop demonstra- 
tions, driving practice by enrollees, and 
other special features. While the Insti- 
tute was organized to give help to those 
who initiate and conduct civilian prein- 
duction driver education in schools, all 
who attended were made aware of the 
long-time educational values inherent in 
good high-school courses in driver edu- 
cation. 

Lecturers emphasized that driver-edu- 
cation courses for high-school students 
would help to meet present emergency 
military needs, and that victory in this 
war will depend in great measure upon 
the speed with which vast armies can be 
transported and supplied. It was pointed 
out that civilian tire and gasoline sup- 


plies will not last, engines will not con- 
tinue to give safe service, and car bodies 
will not hold together for the “duration” 
unless the same basic principles of “pre- 
ventive maintenance” are observed in 
the use of civilian motor vehicles as the 
Army is teaching to its soldier drivers. 
The drop in injury and fatality rates 
that will result from driver education, it 
was pointed out, is important both to 
civilians and to the armed services. 
Thus, it was made apparent to the mem- 
bers of the Institute that many of the 
Army and civilian needs are closely re- 
lated. 


Topics Stressed 
Among the topics that were stressed in 
lecture-discussions were the following: 


Nature and Scope of The Army 
Quartermaster Driver Training 
Program. 

Materials for Use in Preinduction 
Driver Education. 

Military Driver Education Proce- 
dures and Their Relationship to 
Preinduction Training. 
Psychophysical Tests for Driver 
Selection. 


Methods and Equipment for Driver 
Testing. 


Techniques for Special and Difficult 
Driving. 

Methods of Teaching Preinduction 
Driver Education. 


Motor Marches, Convoy Driving, and 
Black-out Driving. 


Vehicle Construction and Operation. 
Vehicle Preventive Maintenance and 
Emergency Repairs. 

Road Rules and Advanced Driving 
Practices. 

Map Making and Map Reading. 


Organizing and Conducting Prein- 

duction Driver-Training Courses. 

The recommended preinduction 
driver-education course would require 
only about 45 hours of class time. Be- 
cause of present needs of the Army, and 
because of the definitely predictable sav- 
ing in lives brought about by driver-edu- 
cation, it was suggested that school au- 
therities earnestly investigate the pos- 
sibility of initiating, or expanding, 
driver-education courses. 
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Inter-American Educational 


Relations 


Commissioner Represents U. S. Government 


At Panama Conference 


The President approved the designa- 
tion of John W. Studebaker, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, as this Govern- 
ment’s official delegate to the Confer- 
ence of Ministers and Directors of Edu- 
cation of the American Republics, which 
opened at Panama on September 27, on 
the occasion of the inauguration of the 
Inter-American University at Panama. 

Invitation to participate had been ex- 
tended by the Government of Panama. 
Principal topics on the conference 
agenda were: “Philosophy of Education 
and Current Technical Problems,” 
“Closer Relations Among the Peoples of 
the Hemisphere Through Cultural Ex- 
changes” and “Artistic Education and 
Coordination of the American Educa- 
tional Systems.” 

Commissioner Studebaker was accom- 
panied by John C. Patterson, chief of 
the Inter-American Education Division 
of the Office of Education. 


English Teachers from 
Latin America 


Twelve teachers of English from Costa 
Rica, Ecuador, Guatemala, and Hon- 
duras are now studying in the United 
States under the auspices of the Division 
of Cultural Relations of the Department 
of State, assisted by the Division of In- 
ter-American Educational Relations of 
the U.S, Office of Education. 

The teachers, selected by the minis- 
tries of education of their respective 
countries, arrived in the United States 
in mid-July to begin an intensive study 
of the techniques of teaching English to 
Spanish-speaking students. They were 
equally divided among three institutions 
offering special summer courses in this 
field: The University of Michigan, Mills 
College, and the University of Texas. 

The 12 teachers grouped by countries 
are as follows: Ecuador: Carlos Macias 
Karolys, Juan Moncayo Thomas, César 
A. Ochoa, José Quiroz; Costa Rico: 
Miguel Angel Gallegos, Edgar M. Badilla, 
Enrique Campos Jiménez, May Ziircher 
de Morales, Elsa Orozco Carrillo; Guate- 
mala: Dr. Alberto Arathoon §., Marta 
Marin; Honduras: Ana Rosa Carias G. 


To Study, Tour, and Teach 


At the request of the Department of 
State, the Office of Education has 
planned a 3!2-month program for the 
teachers. After 6 or 7 weeks of study 
in the universities named above, the 
group had about 1 week each in the 
Boston-Concord region, New York City 
and Washington. They then separated, 
to go to selected secondary schools for 
a month’s experience as interne teach- 
ers. 

The Boston-Concord “seminar” for 10 
days early in September was designed to 
give first-hand experience with the 
world of many of the great nineteenth 
century creators of United States litera- 
ture, as well as with the origins and 
patriotic struggles of this country. Sev- 
eral days of exploration in Concord pro- 
vided keys for understanding the works 
of Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, and 
others. 

A week in New York supplied experi- 
ence in a cosmopolitan and complex 
world city. New York’s educational sys- 
tem was studied briefly, and some con- 
tact made with significant minority 
groups and with contemporary literary 
currents. In Washington, special op- 
portunity was provided to see how gov- 
ernment can assist in inter-American 
educational relations. 

During the period of interneship, the 
individual teacher is accepted as an as- 
sociate of a particular school so that he 
may see its workings intimately and 
share in its problems; he also has op- 
portunity to conduct classes in Spanish 
conversation, history, international af- 
fairs, etc., and to address student as- 
semblies. 

The 12 members of the group expect 
to leave for their home countries about 
November 1. 


Message to the President 
from Students of Uruguay 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
recently presented with a good-will mes- 
sage written by hand in elaborate script 
and bearing the signatures of 22 teachers 








and 207 high-school students in Durazno, 
Uruguay. 

The booklet was brought to the United 
States in person by Mrs. Maria Emilia 
Castellanos de Puchet, Director of the 
Instituto Magisterial of Durazno, who 
recently visited some of our leading edu- 
cational institutions as a guest of the 
Department of State. 

Translated the text reads: 


His Excellency the President of the 
United States of North Aragrica, Mr. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt: 

The Association of Hi School 
Students, on behalf of the teachers 
and students of Durazno (Uruguay) 
take this opportunity to bring greet- 
ings to you, whom we recognize as 
one of the greatest representatives 
of American democracy. 

At the same time we desire that 
you make our message of brother- 
hood known to all the students of 
our great sister nation—a message 
which across the distance carries 
the conviction of our youth and is a 
true reflection of the feeling of the 
Uruguayan people. 

We are in full accord with you in 
our sentiments and we share your 
ideals, trusting that some day in the 
not too distant future the light of 
democracy will dispel the death-like 
shadows of nazi-ism. Union will give 
us strength for victory, and united 
we will conquer! 


Association of 
Students: 


Enrique T. Puchet (President). 
Aquiles Fujiano T. 
J. P. Martinez Matoute. 
I. Lopez. 
Group of Professors: 
(22 signatures.) 
Signatures of Students: 
(207 signatures.) 


(High School) 


The message was directed for a reply 
to Webster Groves High School, Webster 
Groves, Mo., one of the secondary schools 
in the United States outstanding for its 
interest in inter-American studies and 
cooperation. 


Spanish in the 
Elementary Schools 


Beginning this September a number of 
school systems in Southern California are 
offering Spanish in the elementary 
schools. Perhaps the largest of these 
ventures since the initiation of the pro- 
gram in Texas 3 years ago is that of the 
Los Angeles City Schools. This plan had 
its origin in connection with the Los An- 
geles City and County Workshop in the 
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Education of Mexican and Spanish- 
Speaking Pupils, held last July. 

At the workshop, a group of teachers 
from the elementary schools of the city 
planned a special course of Spanish study 
in grades one to eight inclusive. Stress 
on conversation and the use of phono- 
graph records employing the techniques 
used in the Army language program were 
two features of the new plan designed to 
accompany the units of work for the 
various g#ades. 


Conference and 
Workshop Suggestions 


Some suggestions made at the inter- 
American conferences and workshops for 
teacher-training institutions were as fol- 
lows: (1) Encourage Spanish-speaking 
students to major in elementary educa- 
tion and prepare themselves to teach 
Spanish. (2) Require Spanish for the 
elementary-school certificate in Florida 
and the States of the Southwest. (3) 
Offer courses especially designed for ele- 
mentary teachers of Spanish, stressing 
pronunciation, conversational practice, 
and information on Latin American mu- 
sic, art, folklore, handicraft, games, chil- 
dren’s literature, geography, and national 
heroes. 

For in-service training of teachers: 
(1) Utilize the services of visiting edu- 
cators from Spanish-speaking countries 
who might be attached to our school sys- 
tems during a part of their stay here. 
(2) Form conversational clubs of ele- 
mentary teachers led by Spanish-speak- 
ing citizens of the community or by a 
high-school or college instructor in Span- 
ish. (3) Hold night classes in conversa- 
tional Spanish. (4) Organize summer 
courses and travel tours such as those 
sponsored during the past summer by the 
Texas State Department of Education 
and the Texas State College for Women. 
(5) Plan workshops for teachers of 
Spanish in the elementary schools. 


Booklet on 
Spanish-Speaking 
Americans 


The Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs has just published a 
24-page illustrated booklet entitled 
Spanish Speaking Americans in the War 
depicting the outstanding contributions 
made to the national war effort by our 
citizens of Spanish descent. The pamph- 
let contains both English and Spanish 
texts and is illustrated with photographs, 

Copies may be had by writing to the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs in Washington, particularly 
for large orders, or to the Division of 


Inter-American Educational Relations, 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 


Visitors From the Other 
American Republics 


Lic. Galileo Patifo, Sub-Director of the 
National Library of Panama, and Sefior 
Vicente Bayard Pérez, instructor in geog- 
raphy in the secondary schools of Pan- 
ama, recently visited Washington and 
the U. S. Office of Education. Both Lic. 
Patifio and Sefior Bayard are recipients 
of this year’s exchange fellowship from 
Panama, under the provisions of the Con- 


vention for the Promotion of Inter- 
American Cultural Relations. 

The students studied during the 
month of September at the English 
Language Institute of the University of 
Michigan. Beginning with the fall term, 
Senor Bayard is specializing in educa- 
tion, and Lic. Patifio in library science. 

Senor Roque Cordero, an instructor in 
public-school music in the schools of the 
Republic of Panama, recently visited 
Washington and the Office of Education. 
Sefior Cordero is studying music at the 
University of Minnesota under a fellow- 
ship granted by the Institute of Inter- 
national Education. 








To Goals Set Ahead 


The following excerpt is taken from a comprehensive statement entitled, Our New 
Responsibilities, issued by Supt. Payne Templeton’ of the Helena Public Schools, 
Montana, to his high-school staff: 

“It seems to be our task to modify and condense the existing program, fit in the 
new responsibilities with some logic and order, and try to appraise present trends 
as to their future effect. The task falls upon the secondary school more heavily 
than upon the elementary grades, but all are vitally concerned. 

“Naturally, we will assume a continuation of our curriculum pattern—English, 
the social studies, science, mathematics, etc. But if the war wears on and the times 
become grim, we may face the necessity of setting up a different sort of school, 
especially on the high-school level, one which will be more of a ‘service station’ for 
community and national preservation. 

“There exists powerful motivation for the teaching of some things just now— 
for example, geography, economics of inflation, health, physical fitness, nutrition, 
oral discussion, mathematics, and physics. Are we taking full advantage of these 
new emphases? The emergency has of a sudden brought us into closer contact 
with the community and with regional and national agencies, and all this should 
add up in our favor. 


Vital Crux of Education 


“It is evident that a vast new burden is gradually settling upon that area of the 
curriculum known as ‘the social studies.’ These matters of local, national, and 
world citizenship—the cultivation of intelligent and civilized attitudes toward our 
new social problems—constitute the vital crux of education in these days. 

“The maintenance of morale and the cultivation of democratic techniques of 
action and discussion both require a maximum of student participation in the war 
activities of the school and the community. 


A Sense of First Things First 


“A dependable blueprint for the future of education has not yet taken form, 
though we may profess to see the shape of some of the things to come. Our educa- 
tional system will roughly parallel the society which will take form after the war. 
Regardless of specific economic and social forms, we in the schools have the high 
duty to work for attitudes which are basic to the American Dream and to a world 
order—a general spirit of racial and religious tolerance, and a determination to 
make good the promises of democracy and technology. As school people, let us meet 
the realities of the present with intelligence and poise and at the same time relate 
our efforts to goals which are set ahead. Impossible? Not if we keep a sense of 
first things first.” 


2Now on leave with the Civilian Training School, Yale University. 
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An International Education 
Program Considered 


29 United Nations 
Represented 

Seventy educators, representing 29 of 
the United Nations, as well as leading 
educational organizations in this coun- 
try, met from September 14 to 17 at 
Harpers Ferry, W. Va., tO plan an over- 
all program of international education. 
An International Organization for Edu- 
cation and Cultural Development was 
envisaged to provide assistance and 
guidance to the culturally devastated 
nations of the world. . 

Uncompromising with reference to the 
necessity of exterminating the educa- 
tional systems of the Axis countries, the 
International Education Assembly in- 
sisted, nevertheless, that the nationals 
concerned should be permitted to work 
out their own systems of education after 
the war is won. It was believed both 
undesirable and impossible to impose a 
system of education from without upon 
the conquered peoples. The elements of 
reconstruction would have to be built 
out of the humanitarian elements in the 
culture of the countries concerned, 
though fascistic elements should not be 
permitted to reappear in the educational 
structure of the future. 


Activities Approved 

The functions of the International 
Organization for Education and Cultural 
Development, it was held, could not be 
fully defined in advance. New condi- 
tions and experience during the early 
years of the operation of the organiza- 
tion would likely necessitate the modifi- 
cation of the following list of activities 
which was approved by the conference: 


1. Encourage the adoption of treaties, 
postal agreements, tariff regulations 
and travel arrangements which will 
facilitate the international interchange 
of ideas, cultural and scientific mate- 
rials, and also of students, teachers, and 
representatives of all fields of science 
and culture. 

2. Provide leadership in securing em- 
phasis on problems and materiais which 
relate to the life and culture of different 
countries; interdependence of nations 
and citizenship in the world community; 
problems of post-war adjustment and 
reconstruction; and democratic theory 
and practice. 

3. Conduct surveys and _ researches 
concerning educational and cultural ac- 
tivities and problems in the different 
countries, and disseminate information 
through publication and conferences. 

4. Cooperate with the government of 
the war-devastated countries in the re- 


building of their educational and cul- 
tural programs at the close of the war. 

5. Assist the new governments of the 
Axis countries in the reconstruction of 
their educational and cultural program 
in harmony with the goals of peace. 

6. Assist countries that request help in 
the development of their educational 
and cultural activities and institutions. 

7. Encourage the exchange of stu- 
dents and teachers between countries. 

8. Develop curricula, teaching mate- 
rials, and techniques that might be use- 
ful in the different countries in the study 
of problems of common concern in the 
school systems of the different countries. 

9. Define desirable minimum stand- 
ards of education and make recommen- 
dations to member nations. 

10. Identify and encourage the elimi- 
nation of educational and cultural ac- 
tivities that threaten the peaceful 
relations among nations. 

11. Provide leadership in defining the 
types of educational, social, and cultural 
activity most desirable for democratic 
societies in the world of modern tech- 
nology. 

12. Support the free exchange of ideas 
among countries through the schools, 
libraries, the press, publications, the 
radio, the motion picture, and interna- 
tional conferences. 

13. Encourage the establishment of in- 
ternational institutions for the training 
of educational and cultural leaders. 

14. Encourage the provision of equal 
opportunity for educational and cultural 
development of all people. 

15. Aid in the formation and effective 
operation of private international socie- 
ties in the fields of education, science, 
and the humanities. 

16. Assist all nations insofar as feas- 
ible in the elimination of illiteracy. 


Creation of Commission 
Advocated 

It was suggested by the Assembly that 
the military and civilian administrators 
utilize the advisory services of desirable 
educational leaders in Axis countries as 
they are occupied. The Assembly advo- 
cated the creation of an educational 
commission within each of the Axis coun- 
tries which would be composed of na- 
tionals qualified to develop long-term 
educational procedures for educational 
reconstruction as soon as possible. 

The International Assembly was called 
by the Liaison Committee for Interna- 
tional Education. This Liaison Commit- 
tee had been formed earlier in the year 
by representatives of -several United 
States educational organizations. Since 
its inception some 30 United States edu- 
cational-groups have officially become 
members. Grayson N. Kefauver has 





served as Chairman of the Committee 
from the beginning. 

While the International Education 
Assembly is a self-constituted organiza- 
tion without official sanction or power, 
its deliberations and suggestions are sig- 
nificant since they represent the think- 
ing of leading educational organizations 
in this country, and the advice of promi- 
nent representatives of the United Na- 
tions. The conference just concluded 
should stimulate educators and the gen- 
eral public to give thought to the im- 
portant role which education can play in 
the emerging world of tomorrow. 


Organizations Participating 

Organizations participating in the 
joint meeting of the liaison committee 
for international education and the in- 
ternational education assembly were: 

American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation. 

American Association of Teachers 
Colleges. 

American Association of University 
Women. 

American Council, Institute of Pacific 
Relations. 

American Council of Learned Societies. 

American Federation of Teachers. 

American Library Association. 

Association of American Colleges. 

Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools for Negroes. 

Commission on International Office of 
Education of United States Committee 
on Educational Reconstruction. 

Commission on Post War Planning of 
the American Federation of Teachers. 

Commission on the Defense of De- 
mocracy through Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

Committee of Post War Educational 
Reconstruction of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association. 

Committee on International Education 
of the National Education Association. 

Department of Adult Education, Na- 
tional Education Association. 

Department of Elementary School 
Principals, National Education Associa- 
tion. 

Department of Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, National Educa- 
tion Association. 

Institute for the Advancement of 
Visual Education and Vocational Train- 
ing. 

Institute for International Education. 

International Council on Religious 
Education. 

Modern 
America. 


Language Asseciation of 


(Turn to page 24) 
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Educational Planning 


(Continued from page 1) 


1. That equal access to elementary and 
high-school education be assured all chil- 
dren and youth. 

2. That services for young children, 
such as nursery schools and kindergar- 
tens, be made generally available. 

3. That equal access to general and 
specialized education be made available 
to all youth of college and university age, 
according to their abilities and the needs 
of society. 

4. That adequate provision be made 
for the part-time education of adults 
through expansion of services such as 
correspondence and class study, forums, 
educational broadcasting, and libraries 
and museums. 

5. That educational provisions for 
children who for any reason need special 
types of instruction be greatly expanded. 

6. That the quality of education at all 
levels and for all persons be made ade- 
quate to meet the needs of a democratic 
nation. 

7. That men and women demobilized 
from the armed forces and war industries 
be given opportunity to secure necessary 
retraining for civilian activities, or to 
continue their education in cases where 
it was interrupted by the war. 

8. That camp facilities be made avail- 
able for all youth above the lower ele- 
mentary grades, with work experience 
provided as a part of camp life. 

9. That meals at school, and super- 
vised work and play projects and other 
services before and after school hours, be 
made available to all children who need 
them. 

10. That an extensive program of 
building construction and repair be un- 
dertaken to meet the needs of education 
at all levels. 

11. That school districts be reorgan- 
ized to enlarge the local administrative 
unit and the tax base. 

12. That dormitories and transporta- 
tion services for pupils in rural areas be 
greatly expanded. 

13. That the services of the U. S. Office 
of Education and State departments of 
education be expanded and developed to 
provide adequate research facilities and 
educational leadership to the Nation. 

14. That adequate funds be made 
available by the local, State, and Federal 
governments to assure the carrying out 
of the recommendations presented above. 

15. That inequality of the tax burden 
for education within and among the 
States be reduced through the distribu- 
tion of State and Federal funds on the 
basis of need. 

Some time ago the Twentieth Century 
Fund issued its Organization Directory, 
2, Post-war Planning in the United 
States. This is the second in a series of 
directories to be published by the Fund 
from time to time “designed to give up- 
to-date panoramas of the various agen- 


cies in the United States working in the 
field of post-war problems.” Their 
names, type of organization, post-war 
activities, publications, and personnel 
are included. Of 137 organizations listed 
in this edition, 7 are placed under the 
title “Education.” The list is limited to 
those agencies operating on a national 
or international rather than a State or 
local basis and carrying on continuing 
rather than occasional activities. 

A study of State Organization for 
Post-war Planning issued by the Bureau 
of Public Administration, University of 
California at Berkeley, is another recent 
publication which affords good reference 
material for planning groups. Accord- 
ing to its preface (quoting the Massa- 
chusetts’ Committee on Post-war Ad- 
justments) “because of the necessity of 
having sound programs of action at every 
level of endeavor in the post-war world, 
thinking by State and local governments, 
by local organizations, by businessmen 
and farmers, and by all the country’s 
citizens is essential.” That such think- 
ing has begun is evidenced by the fact 
that special post-war planning agencies 
have been set up in a number of States 
while in others the post-war planning 
function has been added to other previ- 
ously established organizations, generally 
State Planning Boards. In a number of 
States the Governors recommended to 
the 1943 legislatures the creation of spe- 
cial post-war planning agencies and a 
few of the legislatures have under con- 
sideration bills which would set up such 
agencies. 

The California study includes a list of 
the States, with the type of agency, that 
is, whether State Planning Board or 
other established agency which has been 
officially set up for State post-war plan- 
ning. Included also is a brief statement 
for each State concerned with the type 
of program the agency is designed to 
study or prepare. While the descriptive 
statements are not generally comprehen- 
sive enough to enable one to select the 
States in which education commissions 
or committees are included in the State 
planning agency, they contain pertinent 
information. In a number of States the 
planning groups designated are author- 
ized to undertake studies and employ 
technical advisors. In several, the agen- 
cies are charged with the responsibility 
of coordinating plans made within the 
State for the post-war period and in 


some, educational planning receives spe- 
cific mention. 

The document supplements a 1942 re- 
port of the National Resources Planning 
Board which lists 42 States as having 
State planning boards. The chief State 
school officer is a member of these plan- 
ning boards in 10 States, namely, Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Idaho, Kentucky, Mich- 
igan, Missouri, North Carolina, Virginia, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin, and edu- 
cation is named specifically among the 
topics for study or report in several 
others. In still others, the objectives 
were defined broadly enough that plan- 
ning in education may well have been 
contemplated. The University of Cali- 
fornia study indicates extension of the 
interest in planning to include post-war 
needs. 


Council of State Governments 
Called Conferences 


A still more substantial indication that 
States are taking an increasing interest 
in post-war planning is evidenced by the 
series of meetings, four regional and one 
national, called by the Council of State 
Governments, which were held during 
the spring and early summer of this year. 
State planning is a particularly promis- 
ing development for the furtherance of 
educational planning. The State is the 
dominant influence in educational prog- 
ress, not alone because leadership in 
education, financial support, and accept- 
able standards for schools emanate from 
State departments of education, but also 
and particularly because equitability of 
educational facilities to all children with- 
in the respective States is best assured, 
indeed it is usually possible only, through 
State action. The first of the recom- 
mendations of the National Resources 
Planning Board previously referred to, 
“equal access to elementary and second- 
ary education with adequate funds to 
carry out the recommendation,” is an 
example. Such a program can be real- 
ized only through educational leadership 
and financial support from State sources 
whether within the respective States or 
as a follow-up of that achievement 
among States. The conferences took a 
definite stand in regard to the role of 
the State in post-war planning. 

Participating in the four regional con- 
ferences were 19 State Governors and 
700 delegates, including State officials, 
legislators, and representatives of State 
planning boards. Forty-six States were 
represented. Each conference, after a 
preliminary meeting, divided into two 
round table groups, one discussing the 
cooperation of business and government, 
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the other, organization and operation of 
State agencies for post-war reconstruc- 
tion. Reports of each group were pre- 
sented at the final general session. One 
significant outcome was the appointment 
of an Inter-State Committee on Post- 
War Reconstruction. This Committee 
met later and prepared a report and rec- 
ommendations, with suggested plans and 
programs for post-war reconstruction to 
be submitted to the several States for 
consideration. Among the principles 
enunciated by the Committee of interest 
to education, are the following: 


Preparation and planning is an es- 
sential element in all effective and 
efficient operations. It cannot be 
successfully divorced from _ those 
who are actually in charge of opéra- 
tions. To make State post-war 
planning significant and practical it 
should be done as far as possible 
within the particular departments 
and operating agencies upon which 
will fall the responsibility of carry- 
ing specific plans into effect. Only 
these working agencies have the ex- 
perience and trained personnel 
which qualifies them to do a compe- 
tent job within the field of their 
specialization. 

Among these (public) services 
public education is probably the 
most important. The proper kind of 
education not only energizes indi- 
viduals to improve their lot but also 
equips them with knowledge and 
trained skills which will help them 
to realize their ambition. Full em- 
ployment in the United States is not 
very likely unless and until surplus 
populations in the submarginal areas 
of the United States are educated 
and trained in the ways of modern 
industrial life. 


Among the recommendations is the 
following: 

The States and localities should 
consider now what changes in edu- 
cational programs, administrative 
organization, and methods of finance 
are needed to provide equal access 
for all to the types of education and 
training best adapted to promote 
democracy, full employment and a 
high standard of living. 


Education’s Part Presented 


The part education should play in the 
post-war world, its essential role in the 
creation of lasting peace and a world in 
which the four freedoms can be realized, 
are presented in two recent publications 
of interest in the field of educational 
planning. Both were published in the 
United States though one was prepared 
by an English group. One, Education 


and the People’s Peace, was prepared by 
the Educational] Policies Commission and 
published by the National Education 





Association; the other, Education and 
the United Nations: A Report of the 
Joint Commission of the Council for 
Education and World Citizenship of the 


London International Assembly, is 
published by the American Council of 
Public Affairs. 

Education and the People’s Peace 
assures us that “all hopes for a better 
world crash if we fail to add educational 
factors to the support of peaceful organi- 
zation of the world.” It advises that 
the American people must learn to under- 
stand that the real goal of this war and 
the only goal worthy of its sacrifices is 
the establishment of a just peace. It 
presents also the following recommenda- 
tions: (1) that an informed and aroused 
public opinion be developed; (2) that a 
Council on Education for the United 
Nations be created which should be 
related to other aspects of United Nations 
policy; (3) that a permanent interna- 
tional agency in education be created 
after the war ends. 

Education and the United Nations also 
favors a permanent international organ- 
ization for education and recommends 
that governments recognize the urgent 
task of educational reconstruction in oc- 
cupied countries; that a United Nations 
Bureau of Educational Reconstruction 
be appointed now to prepare plans to 
meet needs which are too great for any 
one nation to bear alone; that occupying 
nations exercise control over education 
in Germany to insure the eradication of 
Nazi and military influences from educa- 
tion, and that the United Nations have a 
dominating motive to build a better 
world in which extended educational 
facilities will be provided. 

A discussion of somewhat similar prob- 
lems is presented in a chapter entitled, 
“Education an International Concern,” 
which appears in the report to the Com- 
mission to Study the Organization of 
Peace. The title of the report is The 
United Nations and the Organization of 
Peace. This report also advocates an in- 
ternational education office, universal 
schooling, equal access to education at all 
levels, the development of tolerance, jus- 
tice, and good will, definite, effectual in- 
struction concerning the history, the cul- 
ture, psychology, and problems of other 
peoples. 


Office of Education’s Committee 


In the U. S. Office of Education an 
Educational Planning Committee works 
in cooperation with the Committee on 
Program Planning of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, the only Government 
agency listed under the title “Educa- 
tion,” in the Twentieth Century Fund 





Directory. This Committee has issued a 
number of documents designed to be 
of Nation-wide service. Planning Schools 
for Tomorrow: The Issues Involved,” its 
first publication, aimed to state concisely 
the meaning of and the need for edu- 
cational planning in the United States 
and to offer suggestions concerning ways 
and means of such planning. A second 
pamphlet in the Planning Schools for 
Tomorrow series, Some Considerations in 
Educational Planning for Urban Com- 
munities, has just come from the press. 
It discusses the need for and prevalence 
of progressive facilities and practices in 
urban educational systems; some means 
of arriving at acceptable standards in 
post-war planning, and offers sugges- 
tions concerned with their establish- 
ment and maintenance. Another pam- 
phlet issued by the Office, Vocational 
Training Problems When the War Ends, 
deals with problems affecting trade and 
industrial education, agricultural edu- 
cation, homemaking education, business 
education, and occupational information 
and guidance, and treats of their impli- 
cations for education under post-war 
conditions. 

A circular on Post-War Planning for 
Education in Other Countries, by the 
U. S. Office of Education, summarizes the 
educational problems engaging the ac- 
tivities of responsible planning groups 
in foreign countries and _ describes 
achievements in educational planning in 
England, Canada, France, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Africa, and Jamaica. 
The circular contains a discussion of 
international activities relating to post- 
war planning for education in our own 
and other countries. The Office has is- 
sued also a selected bibliography on 
Planning for Post-War Education in the 
United States. With its annotations, this 
is a current reference guide. Another 
publication, A Study Guide—Our Schools 
in the Post-War World, is now in prepa- 
ration. 

Among the volunteer groups engaged 
in post-war planning in education, the 
organization of the National Education 
Planning Commission proposes a Nation- 
wide program to enlist “leaders in ev- 
ery American community in the formu- 
lation of a national policy for American 
education to fit the children and youth 
of today to meet the problems and chal- 
lenges of the post-war world.” Its plan 
is to organize 5,000 local communities 
throughout the country to decide what 
kind of education they want for their 
respective communities. The Commis- 
sion will select basic issues for considera- 
tion and prepare discussion material on 
each issue selected with which local com- 
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mittees will be furnished as well as with 
such other aids as the Commission has 
available. The committees will be asked 
to organize their own communities to 
effect the policies they approve and to 
assist in securing appropriate State and 
national legislation. 

The Commission is composed of offi- 
cial and unofficial representation of edu- 
cational associations, the American Li- 
brary Association, the National Plan- 
ning Association, the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, the American 
Association of University Women, the 
AFL, the CIO, and persons chosen to 
represent industry, business, service 
clubs, agriculture, and health. 

Continuance of the program is de- 
pendent on securing grants in aid. Such 
grants are now being considered by sev- 
eral foundations, organizations, and in- 
dividuals, it is reported. Discussion leaf- 
lets are in process of preparation by the 
Commission. 

The Universities Committee on Post- 
War International Problems works in co- 
operation with the World Peace Founda- 
tion, Boston, Mass. It aims to perform 
the following functions: 


1. To serve cooperating groups as a 
clearing house of information and 
as a means of contact. 

2. To select wnd formulate a series of 
problems for discussion by local 
groups. 

3. To furnish cooperating groups with 
material which may be used by 
them in their discussions or indi- 
vidual research. 

4. To receive, consider, and dissemi- 
nate studies, suggestions or opin- 
ions which the cooperating groups 
may communicate on the prob- 
lems submitted to them. 

5. To prepare memoranda or mono- 
graphs on major questions con- 
cerning the organization of the 
post-war world. 

6. To cooperate with other organiza- 
tions concerned with similar 
problems. 


Personnel of the Committee includes a 
president and professors of universities, 
together with representatives of the 
American Historical Association; the 
Huntington Library; Brookings Institu- 
tion; Board of World Peace Foundation; 
Institute of International Relations; In- 
stitute of International Studies, Yale; In- 
stitute of Advanced Study, Princeton. 
The universities include Johns Hopkins, 
Brown, Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Chi- 
cago, Northwestern, and Williams Col- 
lege. 


Another type of contribution is that 
being made by the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals and the 
National Council for the Social Studies 
in issuing a series of pamphlets on “Prob- 
lems in American Life.” The most re- 
cent issue is concerned with “Economic 
Problems of the Post-War World.” This 
and other “resource units,” as they are 
called, issued under the same auspices, 
are designed to assist teachers with re- 
search material for use in teaching and 
discussing critical problems of the post- 
war world in their classes. 


Activities of State Education 
Officials and Associations 


As indicated earlier in this article, the 
State governments are organizing to 
participate actively in post-war plan- 
ning. The organization of special boards 
for post-war planning or assignment of 
that responsibility to State planning 
boards, may be expected to result in re- 
newed activity on the part of State de- 
partments of education following the 
recommendation, formerly noted, by the 
Central Committee appointed by the 
Governors’ Conferences. 

Post-war planning is, however, now 
under way in a number of States. Mich- 
igan offers an example of State-wide 
planning, sponsored by the State De- 
partment of Education. The program 
has been delegated to a 19-member Com- 
mission including parents, superintend- 
ents of schools, representatives of agri- 
culture, among others, and 6 members 
of the State legislature who have had a 
dominant interest in educational legis- 
lation. The Commission expects to de- 
vise a long-range plan for the “improve- 
ment of the structure, instruction, per- 
sonnel, planning and finance of the 
school system” in the interest of equal 
opportunity for youth. 

Among the principles enunciated by 
the Commission as basic to sound educa- 
tional planning are: The wealth of the 
State may be used for public education 
regardless of where the children reside 
or the wealth is located; the local com- 
munity must maintain a large measure 
of control over the school program; the 
State’s functions are those of improve- 
ment, reduction of inequalities, leader- 
ship, provision for growth and freedom 
for experimentation. A staff of research 
specialists has been provided and the 
Commission expects to report to the 1944 
State legislative session. 

In Virginia educational planning is a 
continuing process permeating the State 
government and serving both continuing 
needs and emergency requirements. 


School surveys by counties have been 
made by the State Planning Board in 
cooperation with the State Department 
of Education. Cooperative studies are 
made also at the request of local school 
divisions through the State Department 
of Education of possible school consoli- 
dation and transportation systems and 
of general means of improvement. This 
planning provides an_ indispensable 
foundation for the assistance needed in 
the current and post-war periods. 

In New York the State Board of Re- 
gents has appointed a committee of five 
to study post-war planning in education. 
A number of long-term State projects 
are under way in the State. In the State 
Education Department the Division of 
Buildings and Grounds reports that legal 
action recently provided enables the 
division to prepare a shelf of useful proj- 
ects for which plans will be ready and 
which can get under way quickly after 
the close of the war. Local school offi- 
cials are reasonably assured of necessary 
service to begin planning post-war con- 
struction projects at once. A project for 
research for which $30,000 was provided 
in the executive budget is “to conduct 
research for adapting educational pro- 
grams to the needs of youth during the 
war, planning more effectively for the 
post-war period, and administering a 
continuous inquiry into the character 
and cost of education.” The State De- 
partment has formulated a program of 
research into the needs of higher educa- 
tion in the post-war period. Other 
phases of the total project are in process 
of formulation. 

The New York Assembly, 1943 session, 
continued a committee and made an ap- 
propriation of $100,000 to study re- 
districting which has become necessary 
because of war shifting of population in 
the State. Changes in the method of 
distributing State funds are also a sub- 
ject of study. 

In West Virginia and Wisconsin, State 
Departments of Education are cooper- 
ating with State Planning Boards. In 
West Virginia, the board is studying 
post-war and emergency conditions in 
education, among other State functions. 
In Wisconsin, the activities so far re- 
ported are concerned with surveys of the 
building needs of the three State institu- 
tions under the direction of the State 
superintendent of public instruction and 
the nine State teachers colleges, 

The Washington State Curriculum 
Journal, the official organ of the State 
Department of Education, devoted a re- 
cent number to post-war planning. 
The Foreword, written by the State 
superintendent of public instruction, 
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treated general aspects of the subject, 
and was followed by a series of articles 
by authorities in different fields of edu- 
cation dealing with planning for post- 
war situations in the respective fields. 

A number of State and local teachers 
associations are active in organizing 
study and discussion groups on post-war 
educational problems and _ post-war 
planning. The New Jersey Education 
Association is an example. That asso- 
ciation recently appointed a New Jersey 
Education Association Committee on 
Long-Term Programs whose functions 
are to plan a series of “democratic dis- 
cussions,” to organize discussion groups, 
and to plan a series of topics for study 
on war and post-war education prob- 
lems. 

The California Education Association 
has established a Policies and Plans 
Committee. One of its most important 
considerations is “to involve in planning 
and policy making activities, those insti- 
tutions, organizations, and individuals 
which can make a contribution and 
whose understanding and cooperation 
are essential to success.” Another ma- 
jor function is that of “implementing 
activities necessary to State-wide under- 
Standing of proposed’ educational 
matters.” 


Activities in Universities 
And Colleges With 
Post-War Implications 


A survey of 340 colleges and univer- 
sities recently conducted by the American 
Council on Education, disclosed the fact 
that 245 had organized post-war plan- 
ning committees. The activities which 
predominated are concerned with modi- 
fications in courses and curricula; edu- 
cational rehabilitation of casualties; re- 
search on national post-war problems, 
and promotion and organization of dis- 
cussion groups to study post-war prob- 
lems. Many are holding institutes on 
post-war reconstruction and planning, 
conferences of high-school students and 
other groups, designed to familiarize 
their members with international prob- 
lems. 

The American Association of Univer- 
sity Women has completed a survey of 
institutions within its membership which 
are offering courses designed to train 
women for foreign relief and rehabilita- 
tion work in the post-war period. Of the 
colleges circularized, 141 reported one or 
more courses organized for the purpose 
indicated. Some institutions are offer- 
ing a number of courses in several fields 





of which education is one, and several 
offer comprehensive integrated programs 
which permit “major specialization in 
training for foreign relief and rehabili- 
tation.” 


One type of contribution universities 
and colleges are making to intelligent 
planning is represented by the program 
of the University of Iowa. The faculty 
members of that institution have pre- 
sented during 1942-43 a “Speaking for 
Victory Program” on war and post-war 
problems. Forty addresses were dis- 
tributed prepared by faculty members, 
who were also available for personal ap- 
pearances. The series as a whole pre- 
sents a program intended for study clubs, 
high-school and college classes in his- 
tory and the social studies; service clubs 
and general discussion groups. 


New York University and the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota are cooperating 
with the U. S. Committee on Educational 
Reconstruction, in planning and hold- 
ing a series of “institutes” devoted to re- 
construction both at home and abroad. 
Several series of institutes have been 
held during 1942 and 1943, one at the 
University of Minnesota and others at 
New York University. One such insti- 
tute included an assembly of educators 
meeting jointly with the Central and 
Eastern European Planning Board and 
representatives from Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia, and Poland. A 
plan for the establishment by the United 
Nations of an international education 
office to repair the educational destruc- 
tion caused by Germany was put for- 
ward during the institute. Sessions in- 
cluded were devoted to discussions of 
the teacher’s role in post-war time; 
world charter of democratic education; 
relief and reconstruction. 


The part higher institutions through- 
out the country have been taking in the 
defense and war-training programs in 
cooperation with the Army and the Navy 
is well known. A limited number of 
higher institutions are similarly cooper- 
ating in training also for post-war emer- 
gencies. Last year, the Army established 
at the University of Virginia a school 
for training officers. Columbia has a 
similar one for training officers of the 
Navy. Certain other institutions are 
conducting courses designed to train 
civilian administrators for post-war re- 
lief, reconstruction and rehabilitation in 
Europe, Eastern Asia and other occu- 
pied areas. Columbia University is spe- 


cializing in offerings planned to antici- 
pate the training needs of the post-war 
reconstruction personnel 
quered areas. 


in the con- 









The University of Michigan’s program 
in Regional Administration and Recon- 
struction; the intensified courses adapted 
to specific areas and purposes recently 
set up in six universities, and the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota's Midwest Commit- 
tee on Education and Post-War Recon- 
struction are examples of other kinds of 
university activity. 

Harvard University has a “Universities 
Committee” appointed by the faculty and 
a student group in the Graduate School 
of Education which has been preparing 
an analysis of the educational aspects of 
peace. A subcommittee of the larger 
group drew up a petition which was 
transmitted to President Roosevelt, 
Secretary Hull, and others, which in- 
cluded the request that the executive and 
legislative groups now studying postwar 
organization in our country (1) consider 
the function of education in relation to 
any level including its relation to pos- 
sible forms of world political organiza- 
tion, (2) consider the potentiality of 
education in any future world order, (3) 
encourage the planning agencies now 
organized and yet to be organized in ways 
and means of making education effective 
for world peace. 


The “Workshop in Education for War 
and Peace” at Stanford University, 
sponsored also by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, is an in- 
teresting development of another type. 
In its recently prepared statement, “Edu- 
cation for War and Peace,” the follow- 
ing are included: 


Education is essential to winning 
the war and achieving a peaceful 
democratic post-war world. The 
contributions of education lie in the 
following areas: (a) Understanding 
the issues of the war; (b) strength- 
ening faith in democracy; (c) pro- 
moting physical and mental health; 
(d) encouraging intelligent utiliza- 
tion of resources; (e) increasing 
effectiveness in the performance of 
civic duties; (f) increasing effec- 
tiveness in production; (g) develop- 
ing character; (h) producing a 
sense of world citizenship. 

The new world will require general 
acceptance of different, broader 
concepts of social, economic and po- 
litical controls . .. This will prob- 
ably take the form of a world fed- 
eration, with a representative world 
government, a world court, an in- 
ternational police force, and inter- 
national cooperation in the promo- 
tion of health and education. 

The contributions of education to 
the accomplishment of this aim will 
be chiefly in the realm of the crea- 
tion of attitudes, understandings, 
and abilities favorable to the 
achievement of world-wide demo- 
cratic values. It must not be 
thought that these educational ef- 
forts should be confined to children 
and youth. Of equal importance is 
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se education of adults along these 
ines. 

An extended, suggestive list of 
specific activities in which the 
schools can engage to help win the 
war and establish world-wide demo- 
cratic values is given, with group- 
ings of activities under administra- 
tive functions, counseling functions, 
and teaching functions. 

A committee concerned with war and 
post-war educational adjustments and 
composed largely of representatives of 
colleges and universities was recently 
set up by the American Council on Edu- 
cation and the Association of American 
Colleges. It has been asked by officials 
in charge of the educational branches, 
the Strategic Services Division of the 
Army and the Educational Service Sec- 
tion of the Bureau of Navy Personnel, 
to outline a program of general educa- 
tion acceptable to the colleges and ap- 
propriate for men and women in the 
armed forces. The program is expected 
to provide a curriculum which students 
can begin in the service and complete 
after demobilization. 


Activities of 
International Interest 


Much of the discussion concerning 
post-war education both here and abroad 
naturally centers around problems of ed- 
ucation in the German occupied coun- 
tries and especially in Germany. Since 
German education methods are part of 
the Nazi system, it is generally agreed 
their eradication is as necessary as that 
of the Nazi party. There are differences 
of opinion, however, as to how this is 
to be accomplished. 

There is considerable sentiment ap- 
parently, both in the United States and 
abroad, for an international education 
office. It would be necessary for such an 
office to steer its way between undue 
tolerance on the one hand and self-de- 
feating repression on the other. The 
schemes generally proposed for interna- 
tional exchange of textbooks, students, 
points of view, promotion of interna- 
tional cooperation, are usually consid- 
ered as among the desirable functions of 
such an office. 

As noted above, planning developments 
in other countries up to March 1943 are 
discussed in the circular Planning in For- 
eign Countries. Among items of infor- 
mation available since then the following 
seem worthy of notice: 

Political and Economic Planning, a 
London, England, planning agency, is- 
sues a broadsheet called Planning. Ina 
recent number the agency states that 
“reforming the educational systems (of 


England) is one of the most serious prob- 
lems of reconstruction and the future. 
A l-year program to provide nursery 
school facilities for the great majority of 
children age 3 to 6 years would plainly be 
an impossibility but a 5-year or at most 
a 10-year post-war plan would present 
no insuperable’ difficulties. Nursery 
school planning would have to become 
an integral part of town and country 
planning in the reconstruction period.” 

The Allied Nations Information Office 
reports a conference in London of min- 
isters of education and prominent edu- 
cators of Allied governments. Prelimi- 
nary steps were taken toward a fuller 
discussion of educational problems in 
post-war Europe. Ten European na- 
tions, China, Canada, India, New Zea- 
land, Australia, the Philippine Islands, 
the United States, were represented. 

The Cuban Government has estab- 
lished a commission to study post-war 
problems. Among the areas suggested 
for study and improvement are schools; 
public health; agricultural, industrial, 
and commercial schools. 

There are 89 different committees now 
busy in England planning for post-war 
Europe, according to “The Tablet,” Lon- 
don, April 1943. “The idea that educa- 
tion should be pursued outside the su- 
pervision and control of governments 
is to be commended. One of the great 
evils in modern Europe is the State con- 
trol of both higher and lower education, 
and the way universities, most notably 
the University of Berlin, were harnessed 
to the service of the state.” 


A newly formed organization for edu- 
cational reconstruction in England, the 
Council for Educational Advance, con- 
sisting of representatives of the Na- 
tional Union of Teachers, the Trades 
Union Congress, the Cooperative Union 
Education Committee, and the Workers 
Educational Association, has issued the 
following program of items for a new 
education bill which the Council urges 
should be passed by Parliament without 
delay: 


1. The raising of the school-leaving 
age to 15 without exemption by 
the end of the war, and to 16 
not more than 8 years later. 

2. Free education under a single sec- 
ondary code for all children after 
the primary stage. 

8. Common standards of staffing, 
equipment, and amenities in all 
schools. 

4. Adequate provision of nursery 
schools and classes. 

5. Free medical services and school 
meals. 


6. Maintenance allowances for chil- 
dren in all post-primary schools. 

7. Day continued education for all be- 
tween 16 and 18. 

8. Prohibition of employment below 

’ the school-leaving age, and its 
control by the education authori- 
ties up to the age of 18. 

9. The licensing and inspection of any 
school outside the national sys- 
tem. 

10. A unified system of administration 
to replace the dual control of 
schools. 

11. Free access to universities and 
higher technical colleges for all 
who can benefit thereby. 

12. Ample provision for adult educa- 
tion. 


A proposal for post-war regional coun- 
cils of education is reported in the Ox- 
ford, England, Journal of Education. 
These councils, working in cooperation 
with the universities, should be responsi- 
ble for all branches of education in their 
areas, including public and preparatory 
schools, thus integrating the great pro- 
fession of teaching. “Nothing less than 
a timely national system can prepare 
youth to earn a living, live a life, and 
mould a world.” The councils would in- 
clude departments of planning, and of 
intelligence and research. 

The Central and Eastern European 
Planning Board issues, among other pub- 
lications, a pamphlet series, New Europe, 
several numbers of which devote con- 


siderable attention to reestablishment. 


and readjustment of education in the 
countries of the Board’s interest after 
the war when peace and stability are 
restored. Its headquarters are in New 
York but its activities are concerned 
chiefly with the countries denoted by 
the title of the organization. 


International Program 


(From page 19) 

National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. 

National Catholic Education Associa- 
tion. 

National Council of Teachers of 
English. 

National Council for the Social Studies. 

National Education Association. 

Progressive Education Association. 

United States Committee for Educa- 
tional Reconstruction. 

United States Committee for Intellec- 
tual Cooperation. 

World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations. 
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8) Anong dicated Journals 





Across the editor’s desk come journals 
of the State education associations, cit- 
jes, individual schools, and many edu- 
cational organizations and fraternities. 
In attempting to present a cross section 
of trends as indicated in these journals, 
EDUCATION FOR Victory does not neces- 
sarily reflect the thought of U. S. Office 
of Education staff members, 


* 


oA rrent Ci. lang es 


Our job is only half done if we grad- 
uate children from our schools, well pre- 
pared scholastically but with remediable 
physical defects, poor health habits, or 
lacking in organic power, strength, and 
endurance. Lack of health is the gravest 
handicap a human being can have. . 

Our health program and physical fit- 
ness program, to be really effective, must 
start in the kindergarten and continue 
day by day, grade by grade, through the 
school life of the child. If the same 
attention and enthusiasm for the pre- 
vention or correction of physical defects 
in their incipiency had been manifested 
in the early school years as is now being 
shown just prior to graduation, obviously 
the physical disabilities and wastage of 
our youth would have been largely 
avoided. If the children are guided day 
by day in the development and main- 
tenance of sound health habits, in the 
achievement of physical strength and 
vigor, and in the care and prevention of 
disease, we may look forward with confi- 
dence to the day when our young people, 
for the most part, graduate from our 
schools in the full glory of youthful 
health and vigor. 

—Ronald I. Reed, in The Idaho Journal 
of Education, September 1943. 


* 


Scholarship is more than good grades; 
it is sustained effort toward ultimate 
goals. It is accepting the responsibility 
for leadership in a world sorely in need 
of sincere, intellectually honest, and un- 
derstanding leaders. 

The true leader, the right issues, the 
best course of action must be selected by 
men whose careful education has trained 
them in discernment, whose judgment 
is accurate. It has long been a recog- 
nized fact that the acceptance of the 


The quotations are selected as samples 
of what educators are writing; often the 
theme of a chosen quotation is used by 
many writers during the period covered. 
All sections of the country and all edu- 
cational fields will be represented from 
time to time, that the interchange of 
ideas may stimulate and encourage fur- 
ther thinking, writing, and planning for 
a better educational world. 


x * 


creed, “Love thy neighbor as thyself,” 
availeth little when the words are not 
sustained by deeds. Love is worthless 
without the will and power to act. Power 
without love is dangerous. Love of hu- 
manity combined with the new power 
that scientific advances can make avail- 
able to mankind will produce the basic 
formula for a new and better world 
order. 

—Sarah M. Eason, in Teacher-Education 
Journal, September 1943. 

* 

In the months ahead teachers will 
need to make an even greater effort to 
become and keep well informed in order 
that they may be fully capable of making 
a worthy contribution to the solution of 
today’s educational problems and those 
of the future as they arise. Enlightened, 


intelligent teachers can be a strong force 
making for progress. This is particu- 
larly true with regard to meeting the 
more subtle needs of chilaren who should 
be protected from harmful factors in 
their environments which create fear, in- 
security, and delinquency. To this end 
teachers should extend their efforts to 
prepare children psychologically for war- 
time living. 
—Kenneth C. Ray, 
September 1943. 


in Ohio Schools, 


wR 


oleulin g Ah, cad 


An intelligent electorate was impor- 
tant before the war, is more important 
now, and will be essential to the continu- 
ation of American democracy in a brittle 
world following the cessation of fighting. 
Preparation for the post-war world is a 


. present problem for the educator, espe- 


cially the one concerned with adult 
education. This becomes one of the 
present purposes of the program of adult 
education, and discussion groups, forums, 
and radio broadcasts keyed to this pur- 
pose. 

The foundation of a world-wide order 
of freedom and cooperation will be world- 
wide communications, world-wide under- 
standings, world-wide economic 
planning, world-wide political and mili- 
tary controls, world-wide conceptions of 
citizenship. Thorough and continuing 
education through adulthood is the sine 
qua non for such global conceptions. 
—J. E. Carpenter, in Junior College 
Journal, September 1943. 





is a good teacher?” 
enrolled in the second grade. 
like school?” he asked. 


“Fine,” the boy answered. 


“she, she loves us all!” 


he commented, “she loves us all. 





h * Good ne oe 


The chief concern of school authorities always is to get good teachers, 
distinguished men and women who have something more to offer growing 
children than just drill in academic subject matter. 
women with a sense of value, with a spirit of discipline, with respect for 
themselves, and with respect for others. 
tellectual poise, who aren’t upset by the stubborn fact of individual differ- 
ences; people who are big enough to like children. 

The best original school story I have heard recently was told by a dis- 
tinguished schoolman in western Minnesota in answer to the query, “What 
Here’s his answer. 

It was the second week of school in September. 
One noon, the boy’s father, while waiting 
for lunch to get ready, was visiting with the little fellow. 


“How do you like your new teacher?” 
“Say,” the crippled boy began—then he lifted his eyes and his face shone— 


The western schoolman finished his story simply, “The good teacher,” 
God bless the good teacher!” 
—Myron E. Smith, in Minnesota Journal of Education, September 1943. 


Wholesome men and 


People with emotional and in- 


A little crippled boy was 


“How do you 
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United Nations Festival 


In Elementary School 


“Within a short period of time (after 
war was declared) War stamps and bond 
drives were instituted, patriotic plays 
were presented, a part-time Red Cross 
Club was formed. Progressive teachers 
began to adapt subject matter to the 
times. But somehow this was not 
enough. It did not cover all the needs 
of a school curriculum at war,” reports 
the J. H. Brown School in Philadelphia. 
“These programs filled the individual 
needs for grade groups, but there still 
was no unified ‘all out’ program for the 
entire school. 

“Our children knew vaguely who the 
United Nations are but did not know 
the children and personalities of those 
countries. They knew next to nothing 
about the sacrifices these people were 
making for them., What could we do 
as teachers? What could our students 
do to make us all United Nations 
conscious?” 


Fourfold Purpose 


The answers to these questions came 
out of a committee meeting with the 
seventh- and eighth-grade groups in the 
idea of culminating the term’s work in 
a United Nations festival and bazaar. 

The following report from the school 
gives an account of how this idea was 
developed. 

The purpose of the festival and bazaar 
was fourfold: 


1. To organize all possible class and 
club work so that it might revolve 
about the idea of United Nations 
thereby implanting true knowl- 
edge about these friends of other 
races and languages. 

2. To teach sacrifice and world broth- 
erhood. 


8. To establish a part for every indi- 
vidual student to play in the 
theater of war. 

4. To build an unforgettable program 
which would make everyone “Ally 
conscious.” 


As a result, class work became more in- 
teresting for letters were written to serv- 
ice men during composition periods, and 
answers to these were read during oral 
periods; letters to Russian children and 
British pen pals were soon under way; 
geography in sixth grade became a sub- 
ject alive and interesting as did social 


studies in all other grades; there was 
rivalry between classes as to which one 
collected the most tinfoil, fat, scrap, etc., 
or got the most bond sales for the week. 
Junior Red Cross work grew to gigantic 
proportions. 

Everyone knew why he was working, 
and it was not to put on a “big show.” 
He was working because he wanted to 
help, and at last knew how. Dramatic 
Club began a program of plays on broth- 
erhood and victory themes, Glee Club 
and orchestra worked on national songs 
of the United Nations, Victory Club was 
taking care of stamp and bond sales with 
the hope of achieving a bomber before 
the.day of the big event, Red Cross Club 
was busily engaged in making clothing 
to be conveyed to war areas, assembly 
leaders formulated programs around the 
theme. 


Sponsored by Home and 
School Association 


The bazaar was still a hazy idea. Who 
was to participate? Classes? Teachers? 
Parents? At an executive meeting of the 
Home and School Association held within 
the next few days the faculty representa- 
tive discussed the term project. Parents 
were soon interested, and expressed a de- 
sire to have a part. Several mothers 
found time to attend afternoon organiza- 
tion meetings. Before the final meeting 
there were approximately 50 interested 
parents serving on committees. 

Parents were apprised of the fact that 
the gains made from their donations 
would be equally distributed among 
seven war relief societies, namely, British, 
Russian,» United China, Polish, Queen 
Wilhelmina (Dutch), Greek, and U. 8. 
Army and Navy relief. The children 
meanwhile had been made conscious of 
the needs of these societies by contribu- 
ting voluntarily to a victory jar which 
had its place in every classroom. Each 
month it was designated for a particular 
purpose. 


Programs Presented 


The following programs were held 
throughout the festival day in the audi- 
torium: 

9:00-10:00—Seventh - eighth - grade 

Assembly at which time the Glee 
Club of 80 people presented songs of 
the United Nations supplemented by 


a reading and a flag ceremony using 
45 Boy and Girl Scouts in uniform. 

10:00-11:00—Crispin School Musical 
Play. 

11:00-12:00—Assembly for grades 1-3 
at which time a play, “Brothers, 
One and All” was given. 

1:00-1:45—The . graduating classes 
presented “Battle Hymn,” and the 
Dramatic Club gave “For the Dura- 
tion.” 

2:00-3:00—Program by grades 4-6, a 
pageant with folk dagces of our 
Allies. 

3:00-3:30—Orchestra—also_ partici- 
pated in all programs. 

7: 45-9: 00O—A magic show was pre- 
sented for which a door donation of 
$40 was received. At 8 the Jeep 
Award was made to the school for 
their sales of War Savings Stamps 
and Bonds. 

9:00-9:30—Men’s Community Glee 
Club. 


First Graders Staged 
Victory Parade 


One first grade staged a victory parade 
with original costumes, flags, songs, etc. 
for visitors at the bazaar. The number 
of individuals who attended during the 
course of the day is estimated at about 
2,800. 

Every class had opportunity to visit 
the bazaar. There were no lines. It was 
their project and they were free to rove 
where they willed in their allotted time. 
All day a group of students acted as a 
“clean-up crew” in the gymnasium. 
Safeties served as guides and hostesses, 
escorting guests through the building. | 


Victory Jar Never Empty 


How successful from the financial 
angle? There was $800 to be distributed 
to War Relief societies. How successful 
from the standpoint of the student? Af- 
ter such impressive ceremonies and con- 
centrated teaching it would be safe to 
say that almost without exception boys 
and girls of Brown School know which 
countries comprise the United Nations. 
They have absorbed information about 
these countries from experience in doing 
for them. They are learning to sacrifice 
because they are better acquainted with 
the privileges these countries have made 
possible for them. The victory jar is 
never entirely empty. And perhaps most 
important of all, the report from the 
school states, students are eager to know 
people of the United Nations better. 
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School Hours 


A recent study entitled Providence 
School Transportation Survey With Spe- 
cial Reference to Student Employment 
and School Hours has been prepared by 
Leslie Williams and Phillip Robinson for 
the Providence, R. I., Public-School De- 
partment. The following statements are 
excerpted from the report: 

“The reason for studying part-time 
student employment was to determine 
whether an earlier closing of the schools 
would materially reduce the number of 
students now working during shift hours 
which might affect their health and 
studies. 

“The information tabulated from the 
4,894 questionnaires shows that 36 per- 
cent (1,732) of the students in the four 
Providence Public High Schools are em- 
ployed after school hours. Forty-four 
percent of the boys are employed, and 
almost 30 percent of the girls work after 
school. 

“Approximately 40 percent (717) of 
the students employed work during such 
hours that (1) they probably do not 
have an opportunity to eat an evening 
meal before going to work and (2) they 
do not take time off to eat while on the 
job because they work short-shift hours. 

“Approximately 46 percent (2,246) of 
the Providence Public High School stu- 





Student Employment and 


dents answering the questionnaires ride 
to school on busses and trolleys. 

“An earlier closing of schools will prob- 
ably not reduce the number of high- 
school students working at such hours as 
to interfere with their regular meal- 
times and studies. 

“There are inconsistencies in the trav- 
el habits of students attending the same 
schools and living in the same residence 
zones, for while some ride, others walk 
to school. 

“There is little relationship between 
student residences and the schools which 
they attend.” 

The study includes the following rec- 
ommendations: 

“Retain the present 9:30 a. m. high- 
school opening hour. 

“Redistribute students so that they 
attend high schools nearest their homes, 
in order to eliminate inbound crosstown 
travel by students in the a. m. travel 
period. 

“Prepare and conduct an educational 
program encouraging students to walk 
to school, especially those living within 
1 mile of school.” 

Copies of Providence School Zranspor- 
tation Survey may be obtained from 
Providence War Transportation Com- 
mittee, 14 College Street, Providence, R. I. 





“Accident Facts” 


Included in the recently published 
1943 edition of Accident Facts, a statisti- 
cal yearbook issued by the National 
Safety Council, is the following informa- 
tion: 


The Safest State 


The safest person in the United States 
lives somewhere in Louisiana and is a 
little girl between the ages of 5 and 14. 

The council named Louisiana as the 
safest State in the Union last year in 
terms of all types of accidents. Fig- 
ures show that the age group of 5 to 14 
has the lowest accident rate of any, 
with little girls getting hurt much less 
than little boys of the same age group. 


Death Rate Lowered 


The lives of 300,000 Americans have 
been saved since the national safety 
movement began in 1913. 

A box score of accidents shows that 


the death rate has been lowered each 
year in the 30-year period between 1913 
and 1943, except for 1917 and 1936. In 
1913 the rate was 85.5 per 100,000 popu- 
lation. Last year it was 69.3. 

During the triple decade there were 
2,707,000 accidental deaths. If the 
death rate had been as high each year 
as it was in 1913, this number would 
have risen to 3,004,000. 


Every Six Minutes 


There was an accidental death every 
6 minutes and an injury every 31'2 sec- 
onds during 1942. 

Occupational deaths occurred in 1942 
at the rate of one every 19 minutes, and 
occupational accidents occurred every 
31 seconds. Every 18 minutes someone 
suffered a fatal accident at home and 
every 7 seconds there was a nonfatal 
accident in someone’s home. 


The largest single cause of home 
deaths was falls, which took a toll of 








24,800 lives last year. Burns, drowning, 
railroad, firearms, poison gas and other 
poisons were the other major causes of 
death in 1942, 


Drinking Drivers 


Of the 28,200 persons killed in automo- 
bile accidents last year, 5,640—1 in 5— 
had been drinking. 

Summaries show that 1 out of every 9 
drivers and 1 out of every 6 pedestrians 
who were involved in fatal traffic acci- 
dents last year had been drinking. 

It is difficult to tell whether drinking 
accidents actually are increasing, or 
whether a greater degree of completeness 
in traffic reports is responsible for the 
apparent upward trend. The reported 
increase in drunk driving is notable in 
that restrictions on pleasure travel and 
a consequent increase in the proportion 
of occupational and other necessary 
travel should have resulted in a decrease 
in driving after drinking. 

Chemical tests of drivers involved in 
a cross section of accident experience 
have shown that from 13 to 31 percent of 
the drivers were definitely intoxicated. 
There were, however, wide variations 
from State to State. 

Accident Facts may be secured from 
the National Safety Council, Inc., 20 


North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. Price 
50 cents. 


Maine Trains 
Potato Roguers 


During the past year inexperienced 
workers have received practical training 
® throughout the United States in a wide 
variety of farm jobs, according to reports 
from the Vocational Agriculture Educa- 
tion Service of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. The degree of success attained as 
a result of the training has ranged from 
a limited amount to that of marked ac- 
complishment. In few instances has suc- 
cess been more pronounced than was 
shown in the training of potato roguers 
(persons trained in the process of remov- 
ing diseased plants from potato seed 
acreage) which was conducted by the 
Maine State Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion. 


Acquire Technical Knowledge 


This training was a part of the Food 
Production War Training program in 
Aroostook County. The program was 
promoted with the assistance of the local 
school officials, potato growers, agricul- 
tural extension agents, and teachers of 
vocational agriculture. The trainees for 
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the 39 courses were largely recruited 
from the villages in the potato-growing 
area. 

The personnel of the trainee group 
consisted of school teachers, preachers, 
recently graduated high-school students, 
housewives, and vacationers from lower 
New England. Generally speaking the 
group had spent most of their lives in the 
potato-producing country. As a result 
they had considerable first-hand infor- 
mation regarding common practices in 
potato production. However, few of 
them had the technical knowledge which 
would be needed to identify potato dis- 
eases, which is the basis of roguing 
practice. 

More than 95 percent of the 833 per- 
sons who were enrolled in the potato 
roguing classes completed the training 
and were satisfactorily placed on the job. 
This group supplemented the trained 
workers that were available to the ex- 
tent that 56,000 acres of seed potatoes 
were rogued in order to qualify for in- 
spection for State certification. This 
represents the largest acreage for which 
application for certification was ever 
made in the history of the State. Seed 
potato acreage which qualifies for State 
certification is increased approximately 
25 percent in value. 

A typical case reported which repre- 
sents the individuals who were trained 
was that of a housewife who was em- 
ployed on the project to the extent that 
she earned $98 from roguing® 35 acres. 


Instruction Based on 


Surveys 


Farm machinery courses in Oklahoma 
are based on the needs of the respective 
areas, as determined by surveys, accord- 
ing to report from that State. 

Results of local surveys made during 
the past fiscal year were sent to the office 
of the State supervisor of agricultural 
education, where the combined results 
were summarized and a farm machinery 
repair guide prepared for use in all-day 
and evening school classes in vocational 
agriculture. 

As a result of the surveys and the guide 
a large number of old and unused farm 
machines have been repaired by students 
in the farm shop courses given in voca- 
tional agricultural departments, and 
parts that were of value have been sal- 
vaged. Many vocational agriculture 
shops were also used as community cen- 
ters for the exchange between farmers 
of farm machinery parts and salvage 
materials. 





#) Vows From Abroad 





Blueprint of 
Britain’s Education 


Director of Education 
Sends Report 

Since the publication (September 1) 
of the article on Educational Reconstruc- 
tion in England as set forth in a White 
Paper, the following account giving addi- 
tional information on the subject has. 
been received from Dr. Evan Davies, Di- 
rector of Education for the London Bor- 
ough of Willesden: 


Educational Service To Be Recast 

“Britain’s Government fully realizes 
that it is upon the education of its people 
that the fate of a country depends. Con- 
sequently, the purpose of Britain’s pro- 
posed educational reforms, put forward 
a few weeks ago in a Government White 
Paper is to ‘secure for children a happier 
childhood and a better start in life, en- 
sure a fuller measure of education and 
opportunity for young people and pro- 
vide means for all of developing the 
various talents with which they are en- 
dowed and so enriching the inheritance 
of the country whose citizens they are.’ 

“The Government further stresses that 
one of the main objects of the proposals 
is ‘to strengthen and inspire the younger 
generation.’ 

“With these aims in view the national 
educational service is to be recast, on the 
principle that education is a continuous 
process conducted in successive stages. 
The first stage is to be the noncompul- 
sory stage, for children of under 5. 

“Hitherto, local education authorities 
have had the power of providing nursery 
schools for children of 2 to 5 and nursery 
classes attached to infant schools for 
children of 3 to 5. In future, it will be 
the duty of authorities to provide, or aid 
the provision of, such nursery schools 
as the Government considers necessary. 
Wherever there is a sufficient number 
of children to justify it, a nursery school 
will be provided and maintained out of 
public funds. 

“The period of compulsory school at- 
tendance will be from 5 to 15 years with- 
out exemptions, with provision for its 
extension to 16 as soon as circumstances 
permit. The period from 5 to the leav- 
ing age will be divided into two stages, 
the first to be known as primary, cover- 


ing the years up to and about 11. After 
11 secondary education, of diversified 
types but equal standing, will be provided 
for all children. 

“In the primary stage, there will be 
separate schools for infants and juniors 
wherever numbers make it possible, be- 
cause of the different methods of ap- 
proach to the training of the younger 
and older children. 


Assessment of Aptitudes 


“At about the age of 11, children will 
be classified, not on the result of a com- 
petitive test, but on an assessment of 
their individual aptitudes. This will be 
done mainly on the school records, sup- 
plemented if necessary by intelligence 
tests; parents’ wishes and the careers 
they have in mind will be another con- 
Sideration. The keynote. will be that 
the child is the center of education and 
that all children should have the type for 
which they are best adapted. 

“Broadly speaking, children can be 
classified into three types. The first 
group will be those who are interested in 
learning for its own sake, can grasp an 
argument or follow a piece of reasoning, 
are interested in causes, care to know 
how things come to be as well as how 
they are, are sensitive to language as an 
expression of thought, to a proof as a 
precise demonstration, and appreciate 
the relatedness of things. 

“The interest of the second group will 
be largely in the field of applied science 
or art. To justify itself to their minds, 
knowledge must be capable of immediate 
application, and the knowledge which 
most appeals to them is concerned with 
the control of material things. 

“Then there is the third group, which 
deals more easily with concrete things 
than with ideas. Its members are in- 
terested in things as they are. They 
find little attraction in the past or in 
the slow disentanglement of causes or 
movements. 

“It is proposed that the first group 
should be educated in grammar schools, 
the second in junior technical schools, 
and the third in modern or senior 
schools. As British tradition is averse 
to schools of a size where the principal 
and the faculty do not have an inti- 
mate knowledge of each of the pupils, 
all-purpose high schools on the Ameri- 
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can model will not be established, ex- 
cept possibly in some rural areas, 

“Each school will have a lower school 
for children of 11 and 13, and at that 
age there will be a further classifica- 
tion; children can then, if necessary, be 
transferred to another school which 
offers a more suitable curriculum. It is 
hoped that children will remain in the 
junior technical schools until they are 
16, and in the grammar schools until 
they are 18. 


**Further Education”’ 


“In the realm of ‘further education’ 
important changes are foreshadowed. 
All young persons of 15 to 18 will be re- 
quired to attend an appropriate part- 
time center or young people’s college, 
unless they are in full-time attendance 
at school or otherwise under suitable 
part-time instruction. Attendance at 
these colleges will be taken from the 
hours of employment and, at first, will 
be limited to one day per week. Special 
arrangements will be made for those en- 
gaged in agriculture or serving at sea. 

“There will be further development of 
technical, commercial, and art educa- 
tion, and the creation of a more exten- 
sive and flexible system of cultural and 
recreative facilities for adolescents and 
adults. 

“In Britain the entry of the poor stu- 
dents to the universities has been made 
less and less difficult during the last 20 
years. Already 40 percent of the stu- 
dents in attendance receive aid out of 
public funds. From now ability to 
profit by the education shall be the only 
criterion, and scholarships sufficient to 
enable the holder to pursue his course, 
maintain himself, and share to the full 
the general life of the university, shall 
be provided out of public funds for those 
who need them. 

“At the present time, local education 
authorities are under an obligation to 
provide for the medical inspection of 
all children, and to make-arrangements 
for the medical treatment of children 
in elementary schools. They are ex- 
pected as far as possible to recover the 
cost of such treatment. 

“In the near future proposals will be 
submitted to Parliament for a compre- 
hensive national health service, which 
will ensure, among other things, that 

all forms of treatment which school 
children require will be available. Until 
that service is in operation, it will be 
the duty of local education authorities 
to provide for the medical inspection of 
all children attending schools aided by 
public funds, and to take such steps as 
may be necessary, free of all cost, to en- 











sure that anyone in need of treatment, 
other than domiciliary, shall receive it. 

“It shall also be the duty of all local 
education authorities to provide a mid- 
day meal and milk at a reasonable cost 
for those who can afford to pay, and free 
of cost to the remainder. 

“Local education authorities shall be 
given the power to supply or aid the 
supply of clothing and footwear to chil- 
dren attending all schools aided by pub- 
lic funds, provided they recover the cost, 
in whole or in part, from those parents 
who can afford it. 

“Many administrative changes are 
foreshadowed, too. The number of local 
education authorities is to be reduced, 
to ensure that all shall be of sufficient 
size and adequate financial resources to 
put the proposals into operation. 

“An embarrassing feature of educa- 
tional administration in Britain is the 
voluntary or nonprovided schools. Re- 
ligious and voluntary bodies were the 
first to provide public education, and up 
to 1870 the provision made by the Gov- 
ernment consisted of subsidies to these 
bodies. 

“Since 1870, schools have been in- 
creasingly provided out of public funds, 
so that today there are 10,553 voluntary 
schools with 1,374,000 pupils and 10,363 
schools provided out of public funds with 
3,151,000 pupils in average attendance. 
At present, voluntary bodies have to pro- 
vide the building and keep it in repair, 
while the local education authorities pay 
100 percent of the cost of maintenance, 
including teachers’ salaries, and share 
the management with the managers of 
the schools. 

“In order to ensure that all buildings 
are brought up to date and new build- 
ings provided where necessary, the Gov- 
ernment in its new proposals will con- 
tribute 50 percent of the cost of such 
improvements and buildings, and where 
the managers fail to provide the neces- 
sary funds, the schools are to pass into 
the ‘control of the local education au- 
thority. 


Religious Instruction To Be Given 


“This has brought the question of re- 
ligious education to the forefront. The 
Government has decided that in all 
schools the day shall begin with a cor- 
porate act of worship, and that religious 
instruction is to be given. 

“In the voluntary schools, including 
those taken over by local education au- 
thorities, religious instruction shall be 
given in accordance with the trust deeds 
of the school. In other schools it shall 
be given on the basis of syllabuses agreed 
by the different religious bodies and 












teachers. The old established rights of 
conscience will remain inviolate, and it 
will be open to the parent to withdraw 
his child from all or any form of re- 
ligious instruction or worship. 

“The ultimate annual additional cost 
of the new proposals is estimated at 
$268,000,000. Of the whole expenditure 
on education, the Central Government 
will contribute 55 percent of the cost, the 
remaining 45 percent being provided by 
the local education authorities out of lo- 
cal taxation, 

“Those, in brief outline, are the Gov- 
ernment’s proposed reforms, which are 
being discussed now throughout Britain, 
and which will come up for debate in 
Parliament in the fall, when the new 
Education Bill is put forward.” 


East and West 
Association Reports 
On its Program 


In a report of the East and West Asso- 
ciation of New York City, just released, 
the following description of the Associa- 
tion’s program is given. 

Included in the program have been 
courses for teachers, the preparation of 
bibliographies and recordings, and, more 
recently, the organization of clubs, 


Courses for Teachers 


One phase of our work involves the 
giving of background courses for teach- 
ers and librarians. The Association’s 
first course for teachers, given in the 
spring and entitled China and India: 
The People and Their Lands, was under 
the personal supervision of Pearl 8. 
Buck, founder and active president of 
the Association, and consisted of a series 
of 15 lectures by distinguished personal- 
ities thoroughly familiar with their sub- 
jects. The series, sponsored by the New 
York Board of Education, was originally 
planned for 50, but over 300 sought to 
enroll; many had to be turned away. 
The stress throughout was on the people 
themselves and their way of life. Corre- 
lated with the lectures were films, visual 
exhibits, and displays of teaching mate- 
rials. Appropriate study outlines, bibli- 
ographies, and lists of available teaching 
materials were also provided. 


Radio 


In order to make more widely avail- 
able the content of the radio course, the 
Association arranged to have each lec- 
turer record a shortened version of his 
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speech. This series, entitled China and 
India Speak to America, is being broad- 
cast by more than a hundred radio sta- 
tions throughout the country; according 
to estimates, it is being heard by a radio 
audience of 15 million persons, in 42 out 
of the 48 States. Included in this figure 
is a large number of teachers and school 
children, especially in Chicago, Los An- 
geles, Detroit, St. Louis, and Cleveland 
where the Board of Education has or- 
dered the series for their school systems. 


New Courses for Teachers 

In recognition of the need of teachers 
for background information on the peo- 
ples of other lands, the Association’s fall 
program includes three in-service courses 
to be given under the auspices of the New 
York Board of Education. One of these, 
The Peoples of the USSR, will interpret, 
in a series of 15 lectures by distinguished 
Russian and American experts, the life 
and character of the Russian people as 
expressed by their history, their social 
institutions, their government, their cul- 
ture, and their present struggle. Appro- 
priate exhibits and films will, as before, 
supplement the lectures. This series, to 
be held on Wednesday afternoons from 
5 to 7 at the New York Times Hall, 240 
West Forty-fourth Street, New York, be- 
gan October 6. 

The other two teachers’ courses are 
discussion seminars, one on The People 
of China and the other on The People of 
India. These are limited to a small en- 
rollment and will go more deeply into 
the subjects than was possible in the 
spring survey course; the present-day 
life of the people will be studied in the 
light of their cultural, social, historical, 
and political heritages. The seminar on 
China is being conducted by Dr. Chang 
Chung-yuan, a Chinese professor who 
has taught in China and has made a 
special study of both Chinese and Ameri- 
can life. The course on India will be 
taught by Ramkrishna Shahu Modak 
and his American-born wife, Manorama 
Modak. Mr. Modak has been active as 
educator in India; both he and Mrs. 
Modak know Indian life intimately. 
They have toured this country exten- 
sively, bringing a costume portrayal of 
“Living India” to numerous school and 
club audiences. 


Junior Clubs 

Nor have young people been overlooked 
in the Association’s educational program. 
In answer to pleas from groups of stu- 
dents in various schools, Junior East- 
West Clubs will be organized. This is a 
direct outgrowth of a “Greetings, China” 
evening of fun and friendship which the 


Association helped arrange in a library 
for about 200 high-school students and 
40 Chinese college students. Though 
each club will work out an individual 
program according to its own interests, 
all clubs will be devoted to expanding 
their members’ knowledge and under- 
standing of other peoples, and efforts will 
be made to meet and work together with 
as Many young people from other lands 
as possible. The Association will serve 
as the coordinating body to help the 
clubs with their activities, to arrange for 
large central meetings as well as for 
other opportunities for the sharing of 
experiences. 

Definite plans are now under way to 
expand the Association’s educational 
work, which, though begun locally in an 
experimental way has as its definite goal 
national and ultimately international ap- 
plication. For example, steps are now 
being taken to set up a teachers’ course 
in Philadelphia, with Boston and Santa 
Barbara, Calif., as possible “nexts.” 

To complement these various activities, 
the Association has prepared related 
study outlines, reading lists, film lists and 
other educational aids. Exhibit mate- 
rials—photographs and realia—are also 
being collected. Some radio scripts, 
especially on China and India, are 
available. 


German College 
Students Work 


During Vacation 


A communication received by the U. S. 
Office of Education from the Department 
of State quotes as follows from a report 
in the August 20 issue of Dagens Nyheter 
(Stockholm). The report came to the 
paper from its Berlin correspondent, it 
is stated. 

“German students, male and female, 
who have currently finished their sum- 
mer term at the colleges, will during the 
holidays be put to various kinds of work, 
during which consideration will be given 
for their special training. The over- 
whelming portion of the German stu- 
dent corps is during the war comprised 
of women. The male students are either 
war invalids or soldiers who have been 
commandeered for certain studies, pri- 
marily medical studies. All the medical 
students will now during their holiday 
assist in the hospitals, or at children’s 
summer homes in the rural districts. 
Natural science students are to partake 
in war essential research work, the stu- 
dents at the technical colleges are being 
referred to workshops and construction 
bureaus within the armament industry, 


prospective teachers to so-called profes- 
sional-practical work, while another por- 
tion is being sent to national politically 
important fields at the borders of the 
country or designed for cultural political 
undertakings in the East.” 


Units of Study on 
the Far East 


Since the publication of the study 
The Far East: An Annotated List of 
Available Units,” a number of additional 
units have been received by the U. S. 
Office of Education. The two following 
units may be secured free of charge 
under the conditions indicated in each 
description. 


“Why there is a War in the Far East. 
Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Notforsale. Available through 
interlibrary loan from Library, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, 
D.C. March 1943. 20 p. 


In this integrated unit on the tenth- 
grade level the activities of the class as 
well as the materials used for purposes 
of study, are described. Topics used for 
individual research reports, a quiz cov- 
ering the study undertaken as well as 
magazine articles and books read are 
also included. Students and teachers in- 
terested in building a Far Eastern unit 
of study will find this account helpful 
both because of its comparative recency 
and because it was developed by the 
process of student-teacher planning. 


China, A Sequence of Experiences in the 
- Fourth Grade Centered in Chinese 
Life. University Elementary School, 
University of California, Los Angeles. 
Published by California State Depart- 
ment of Education, Sacramento, June 
1943. Available through interlibrary 
loan from Library, U.S. Office of Edu- 

cation, Washington 25,D.C. 172 p. 

This study presents an intimate de- 
scription of China—its life, industry, 
and customs as done by fourth-grade 
children under competent leadership. 
The teacher had first-hand experiences 
in China and was therefore able to sup- 
ply many objects which might not be 
available to other teachers. However, 
the references given would enable any 
teacher to find the information needed to 
undertake a similar study. 

The description of the work done 
should be particularly valuable to a 
teacher in creating an atmosphere 
hospitable to developing a sympathetic 
understanding of Chinese life and cus- 
toms and in suggesting specific activities 
in which children are interested. 
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New Books and 
Pamphlets 
Pre-Induction Texts 


Fundamentals of Shopwork. A Pre- 
Induction Course at the Foundational 
Level, by David J. Swartz, Milton J. 
Gunerman, and Alphonse Lafon. New 
York, Henry Holt and Company, 1943. 
474 p. illus. 


Develops the understandings leading to 
operational skills basic to 188 Army jobs and 
many industrial jobs. Planned to serve for 
home study or classroom use, may be used 
in schools having shop equipment, or to 
support a course in shop theory and prac- 
tice, in schools where no shop equipment 
is available. 


Electricity and Its Application to 
Civilian and Military Life. By Charles 
A. Rinde. New York, Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1943. 466 p. illus. 


Organized to provide a foundation for the 
flelds of specialization suggested by the var- 
ious technical and field manuals of the War 
Department; both civilian and military ap- 
plications have been stressed. Includes a 
quiz at the end of each chapter and prob- 
lems to give practice in applying concepts. 


Pre-Service Course in Machine Sci- 
ence. By Samuel H. Lebowitz. New 
York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 1943. 
440 p. illus. 


Introduces the student to the principles 
of physical science which are utilized in the 
design and operation of machines and tools. 
Each chapter is provided with two sets of 
questions: The one, informational; the other 
requiring application of the facts in prac- 


tical and mathematical problems. May be 
covered in one semester. 
Fundamentals of Machines. A Pre- 


induction Course at the Foundational 
Level, by Charles E. Dull and Ira G. 
Newlin. New York, Henry Holt and 
Company, 1943. 547p. illus. 

A foundation course in machines, planned 
as a 1-semester course for grades 11 or 12, for 
90 periods of teaching, presents the basic 
principles of mechanics. The appendix con- 
tains a brief mathematics review; there is 
available a teachers’ manual, listing the 
equipment needed for the course, suggest- 
ing methods of teaching and demonstrating, 
and giving answers to all the problems, 


The Far East 


The Changing Far East. By William 
C. Johnstone. New York, Foreign Policy 
Association, 1943. 96 p. illus. (Head- 
line Series, no. 41.) 25 Cents. 


Gives a survey of the development of the 
patterns of East-West relationship and the 


changes produced by Japan’s conquests as a 
basis for understanding the impact of the 
present war and for planning the necessary 
period of reconstruction. 


For Latin American Students 


Handbook of Information for Latin 
American Students in the United States. 
New York City, Institute of International 
Education (2 West 45th St.) 1943. 50 p. 
Free. 

Contains recent information about war- 
time changes in higher education, travel, liv- 
ing conditions, and Government regulations 
of particular interest to visiting students. 
Because of the large number of students 
coming to the United States from other 


American republics the handbook was de- 
signed with their requirements in mind. 


Day Care of Children 


Children and You. A Primer of Child 
Care, by Eva Knox Evans. New York, 
G. P, Putnam’s Sons, 1943. 60 p. illus. 
35 cents. 

A book of suggestions for workers in 
nursery schools, day nurseries, and play 
groups. This pamphlet was originally ‘pub- 
lished in mimeographed form by the Re- 
settlement Division of the Farm Security 
Administration, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Speech Education 


Learning to Speak Effectively. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Association for Childhood 
Education (1201 16th St. NW.) 1943. 
31 p. 35 cents. 

Points out the importance of speech and 
voice in everyday living, gives help in recog- 
nizing speech defects and in understanding 
some of their causes; prepared for the use 
of parents and teachers of young children. 


Guidance 


Child Development and Guidance in 
Rural Schools. By Ruth Strang and 
Latham Hatcher. New York, Harper & 
Brothers Publishers, 1943. 218 p. $2.50. 

Discusses the special problems which the 
rural community faces in child development 


and guidance; includes specific accounts of 
successful procedures. 


Nutrition 


Family Nutrition.—Philadelphia, Pa., 
The Philadelphia Child Health Society 
(311 South Juniper Street.) 1943. 119 
p. 50 cents. 


Prepared for the use of teachers, adult 
study groups, welfare agencies, civic and 
social club leaders as a practical guide in 
the Nation-wide campaign for better nutri- 
tion. The relationship of choice of food to 
nutritional well-being is discussed in detail 
and the flexibility of food choices in America, 
while still obtainng a well-balanced diet, is 
shown, 


Post-War Plans 


Jobs and Security for Tomorrow.—By 
Maxwell S. Stewart. New York, Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc. (30 Rockefeller 
Plaza) 1943. 30 p. 10 cents. (Public 
Affairs Pamphlets, No. 84) 


Presents a summary of Security, Work, and 
Relief Policies, a report of the Committee on 
Long-Range Work and Relief Policies to the 
National Resources Planning Board, to- 
gether with the recommendations for the 
revision of the Social Security Act proposed 
in the 7th annual report of the Social Se- 
curity Board and excerpts from National 
Resources Development Report for 1943, by 
the National Resources Planning Board. 
Includes a _ brief comparison with the 
Beveridge plan. 


International Organization after the 
War. Roads to World Security. Analy- 
sis by Max Lerner and Edna Lerner, 
Teaching Aids by Herbert J. Abraham, 
Washington, D. C., National Council for 
the Social Studies, National Association 


of Secondary-School Principals, 1943. 
56 p. (Problems in American Life. Unit 
No. 15) 30 cents. 


A resource unit prepared for secondary 
school teachers which provides basic informa- 
tion on the subject and suggests methods to 
be used in building a teaching unit. 


Evaluating Rural Housing.—The De- 
velopment of the Florida Housing In- 
ventory and the Index of Housing Ade- 
quacy, by Charles I. Mosier. Gainsville, 
Florida Curriculum Laboratory, College 
of Education, University of Florida, and 
State Department of Education, 1942. 
88 p. 50 cents, single copy. 

This is the summary of a report of the 
initial measurementephase of the Sloan Proj- 
ect in Applied Economics of the University 
of Florida, which is attempting to develop 
more satisfactory materials for the use of 
teachers and pupils in housing education 
and to find out whether housing instruction 


will improve the economic conditions of 
communities. 


Literature 

Literature in American Education.— 
Prepared for the Modern Language As- 
sociation of America, by Howard F. 
Lowry (and others). New York, Com- 
mission on Trends in Education of the 
Modern Language Association of Amer- 
ica. 1943. 29 p. 25 cents. 

An exposition of the importance of litera- 
ture to the common man in a democratic 
society, this report is addressed to practical 


educators torn by many conflicting demands 
for curriculum changes. 


Girl Scouting 

Professional Opportunities in Girl 
Scouting.—New York, N. Y., Girl Scouts, 
Inc., Personnel Division (155 East 44th 
Street) 1943. 23 p. Free. 

Describes professional careers in girl scoute 


ing for young women who are interested in 
social group work. 
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Orders for the publications listed on 
this page should be addressed as follows: 
Requests for cost publications should be 
sent to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
remittance (check or money order) at 
the time of ordering. Free publications 
should be ordered directly from the 
agency issuing them. 


New U. S. Office 
Of Education 
Publications 


Inter-American Education: A Curric- 
ulum Guide. By Effie G. Bathurst and 
Helen K. Mackintosh. Washington, U. 
S. Government Printing Office, 1943. 66 
p.,illus. (Bulletin 1943,No.2.) 15 cents. 


Gives a comprehensive picture of the curric- 
ulum with its potentialities for inter-Ameri- 
can education, and describes units of work 
On various aspects of the study of the other 
American republics as carried on in the 
demonstration centers which were set up 
under the sponsorship of the U. S. Office of 
Education in cooperation with the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 


Physical Fitness Through Health 


Ecucation for the Victory Corps. Wash- 
ington, U. 8S. Government Printing 
Office, 1943. 98p.,illus. (Victory Corps 
Series, Pamphlet No. 3.) 20 cents. 


Designed as a guide for teachers of health 
and as a source of ideals on health instruc- 
tion which can be incorporated in courses 
of biology, physical education, home 
economics, agriculture, industrial training, 
social studies, and other subjects. Contains 
curriculum material for teachers and sugges- 
tions for administrative action required to 
implement a program of health education. 
Information is given on health problems 
which students are likely to face now or in the 
near future. 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


National Resources Planning Board. 
Industrial Location and National Re- 
sources. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1943. 360 p. $1.50. 


This report consists of an introductory 
summary and five parts. The first is con- 
cerned with the relation between the distri- 
bution of the basic resources of the Nation 
and the locational patterns of industry; the 
second, the growth of manufacturing indus- 
tries and recent shifts in their geographic 
distribution; the third, an analysis of pro- 
duction and distribution factors which have 
@ bearing on locational decisions; the fourth, 
an analysis of organizational factors which 
influence the locations of particular indus- 
tries; and the fifth, a review of principles and 
methods of selection of plant industries. 
Text is documented and supplemented by 
tables and maps. 


Middle Atiantic Region; In- 
dustrial Development. Prepared by Re- 
gional Office No. 2 in cooperation with 
the Washington Office. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, July 
1942. 50 p. 15 cents. 


Gives the general picture of important 
industries and the forces which are making 
for shifts in the pattern of their location and 
for changes in employment opportunities; 
also attempts to indicate the effects of the 
war program on certain industries and the 
communities affected by their activities. Re- 
gion consists of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, and the District of Columbia. Text 
documented and supplemented by tables and 
meps. 


Mountain States Region; In- 
dustrial Development. Prepared for the 
Mountain States Regional Planning Of- 
fice by El Roy Nelson and Paul L. Harley. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, December 1942. 62p. 20cents. 


Analyzes the economic, industrial, and 
labor characteristics of this region, compris- 
ing the States of Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Wyoming; shows how war conditions are 
modifying these characteristics; and suggests 
the development of special industries to pro- 
vide employment for the post-war period. 
Text is documented and supplemented by 
tables and maps. 


Pacific Northwest Region; In- 
dustrial Development. Prepared by the 
Washington Office in cooperation with 
the Office of Region 9. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, De- 
cember 1942. 39p. 15 cents. 


Describes the characteristics that make the 
Pacific Northwest—Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, and Western Montana—a distinct in- 
dustrial region; traces the development of 
existing industries and analyzes their 
strength and weaknesses; weighs the effect of 
the war program and the possibilities of 
survival of wartime industries; and suggests 
a plan for post-war development. Text 
documented and supplemented by tables and 
maps. 

. Pacific Southwest Region; 
Industrial Development. Prepared by 
the staff of Region 8 office under the di- 
rection of Van Beuren Stanbery, re- 
gional counselor. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, December 
1942. 66 p. 20 cents. 

This report covers four States—Arizona, 
California, Nevada, and Utah. It shows for 
each State the trends and patterns of eco- 
nomic activities and manufacturing indus- 
tries before the war, the effects of the war 
production program on industrial develop- 
ment, and some of the prospects for manu- 
facturing after the war. Text documented 
and supplemented by tables and maps. 

U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 
Farm Credit Administration. Wartime 
Adjustments of Fruit and Vegetable Co- 


operatives. By M. C. Gay. Kansas 
City, Mo., Department of Agriculture, 
Farm Credit Administration, 1943, 10 p. 
Processed. Free. Supply limited. 

Summarizes the problems that more than 
900 fruit and vegetable cooperatives in the 
United States have met, and the means 
they have used in adapting their programs 
for maximum wartime service. 

U.S. Department of Labor. Children’s 
Bureau. Baby’s Daily Time Cards. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1943. 5 cents per set. Free to 
parents from Department of Labor, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. 

Five cards giving daily routine and training 
for babies from birth to one year of age. 

Out of Babyhood Into 
Childhood. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1943. 8-page folder. 
(C. B. Folder 10). $1.25 per hundred 
copies. Free to parents from Depart- 
ment of Labor, Children’s Bureau. 

Suggests ways by which children from one 
to six may be taught to form good health 
habits. 

U.S. War Department, Industrial Per- 
sonnel Division, Pre-Induction Training 
Branch. Four Supplements (PIT-331- 
334) to Pre-Induction Training in Voca- 
tional Schools, Vocational Departments, 
and Trade Schools (PIT-330). Pre- 
pared by the War Department and the 
U. S. Office of Education, Vocational 
Division. Washington, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1943. (10 cents each.) 
Free from directors of vocational educa- 
tion, State departments of education; 
the U. S. Office of Education, Vocational 
Division; and the War Department, In- 
dustrial Personnel Division, Civilian Pre- 
Induction Training Branch. 


Titles of supplements: 

PIT-831. Pre-Induction Vocational 
Training in Auto Me- 
chanics, 

PIT-332. Pre-Induction Vocational 
Training in Machine 
Shop Practice. 


PIT-333. Pre-Induction Vocational 
Training in Aircraft 
Maintenance, 


PIT-334. Pre-Induction Vocational 
Training in Electrical 
Signal Communication. 


The aforementioned supplements give in- 
formation on Army needs for specialists for 
each occupation named in the titles and sug- 
gest desirable content for courses needed for 
the occupations specified. Useful for teach- 
ers and supervisors. 
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